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YACTh OOHUMAIDHAA OFFICIAL SECTION 
MOCKOBCKAS MATPHAPXHA 
MUTPONOJIUT 
BOPHC ErO MPEOCBALLEHCTBY, 


MPEOCBALIEHHEALIEMY JLOCH®MED, 
Enuckony Hpto-MopKkcKomy, 
Samectutea Matphapwero IK3apxa B AMepHuKe 


Jloporo# co6pat uw cayxuTe1b BO Xpucte! 

Mbi HaXOAMM NOJe3HbIM JA 2%KH3HH Hawero IK3apxata, 4TO- 
Ont Bui, Bawe IpeocBaujencTBo, Kak MOH SamecTHTedb, Ha NepHor 
MOerO JC4YCHHA MPHHAIH Ha CceOs, COBMeCTHO C DK3apuiHM CoBeToM, 
PYKOBOACTBO BCeH *KH3HbIO [latpHapwieroO DK3apxaTa B COOTBETCTBHH 
c KaHOHaMH [IpasBocaaBHoH LlepkBH uw npHHATBIM [lon0ox%xeHHeM 06 
SK3apxatTe. 


B uactuoctn Bawemy [IpeocBauleHcTBy ycBOAIOTCA caeayuHe 
lipaBa WH MOJHOMOUHA: 


1. [IpeacegaTeibcTBOBaTb B IK3apuiem Cosete; 

2. HenocpeacTBeHHO AYXOBHO OKOPMJIATb BCe NMPHXOAbI OkK- 
3apxaTa, KpOMe MpHXOOB, BXOAAULMX B COCTaB enmapxHu 
CaH-®paHunccKon; 

3. PacnpezeantTb cpeactBa, oTMycKaemble MockoscKkoi [latpu- 
apxHeH Ha SK3apxarT; 

4. Ilpeactasaatb [latpHapwero SK3apxa BO BCeX CBA3AX C 

[aapamu HX [IpeazctaButTeramu apyrux [IpaBpocaaBHbix wpHc- 

AMKUMA WH XpHcTHaHCKHX OG6’eqHHeEHHH B CLIUA u rpaxazan- 

CKHMH Vu4pexkJeHHAMH; 
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5. B neoOxOaAuMbIX Cayuanx Cc MOerO COraacHA OOpaulaTbcn C 
[locaaHHvaMH K IacTBe; 

6. Mma Bawero IIpeocsauenctBa, Bciea 3a HMeHeM CBATEH- 
wero IlarpHapxa H MOHM, Ha BeaHKOM BxOe HW Ha “B Nep- 
BbIX” OJDKHO BO3HOCHTbCA BO BC€X XPaMaX DK3apPXaTa, KPO- 
Me enapxHH CaH-®panuncckoh. B KkacdbezpaibHom xe CB. 
Hukoaaesckom co6ope uma Bawero [IlpeocsaulenctBa Hal- 
J@KHT BOSHOCHTb Ha BC€X OODINHbIX CKTCHbAX. 


Tocnoab HeGecuniii Apxunactbipb Haw nowset Bam cHabi He- 
OOXOAMMbIe KH MYAPOCTb NpaBo npaBuTb CaoBo Hctunpl Xpucrosod. 


Bawero IIpeocsswenctsa co6pat n Goromozeu Bo Xpxucte 
+ BOPHC 


Mutponoant Aneytcnnd » Cesepo-Amepnnancnni 
23 Hwan 1959 r. NM 523 Natpwapwek Insapx 8 Amepune 


e 
Hasvazenua, Tlepemewenua u Yeonounenun 


C 6aarocaoBenuna TlatpHapwero SK3apxa BbicokonpeocsBaALlen- 
Heiwero Bopuca, Mutponoauta Aaeytckoro uv Cepepo-AmepHkak- 
ckoro, no pe3somounn I[lpeocsauenHedwero Jlocuden, Ennckorra 
Hbw-Mopkcekoro, Ha3sHa4eHbl: 

1. Caamennuk 0. Iletp Kpoxta witaTHbIM CBALLCHHHKOM CB. 
Huxoaaescxoro Kadeapaabnoro Co6opa r. Hbw-Mopxa c 10-ro nions, 
1959 roaa. 

2. ®eozop Cumeonosn4 Ko3ssosckHh wiTaTHbIM mCcatOMULHKOM 
Hw perentom Cs. Hukoaaescxoro Co6opa Bp Hbw-MopKa c 3-ro asry- 
cta, 1959 roza. 

Ilo pesom1ouvHH SamecTHTeA ODK3apxa [IlpeocBauleHHeHwero 
Jlocudesn, Enuckona Hbw-Mopxckoro: 

1, CBepxuitaTHbId cBAWIeHHHK CB. Hukomaescxoro Kadea- 
patbHoro Co6opa, uryMeH Makapuwit KpaBuenko mepemeulaetca Ha 
LOMKHOCT 2-roO cBAULeEHHHKAa [letpo-[lapzosckoro Co6opHoro Xpa- 
ma B r. Tlaccetixe, Hbto-Jbxepsu. 

2. Coraacno npowennHa yeoabHHeTCH, c 3l-ro Hwan Cc. F., 
3a-wiTaT HacTonTeab Ca. TponuKxoh Llepxen r. Baatumopni, wrata 
Mepuaana, canuennuk 0. ®eozop Banura c npunucKkoh cBepx wuita- 
ta K Cs. Huxoaaescxomy Kadbeapaabnomy Co6opy s r. Hbw-Popxe. 

3. HasHauaetca c 1l-ro asprycta c.r. BP@MCHHO-HCIpaB.1AIOLLHM 
OO83aHHOCTb HacTOATeln CB. Tponukolh Llepxsu r. Baatumopni, Me- 
pHiaHa, npotonepeh o. Crecban JiawesckHi c NOAHbIM COZepxKaHHeM 
OT NpHxoza. 

4. YBOuUeHHDIN 3a-WITaT B ampere c.r. CBALLeHHMK [leTpo-Ilas- 
aopckoro Co6opxoro Xpama B r. Tlacceiike, Hbiwo-JKepsn, 0. Huko- 
aah Bpoazanoh npunucpipaetcn cpepx wtata k CB, HukoaaescKomy 
Kactbeapaabnomy Co6opy r. Hbw-Mopxa. . 
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5. SawitaTHpl cBAWweHHHK O. AHTOHHH PeHnbe noumHcbiBaeTca 
cBepx witaTa K CB. Hukoaaescxomy KadbeapaabHomy Co6opy r. Hbto 
Hopka. 


Hazpange: Lyxoeencmey 


TezerpamMa BpicokonpeocsalllenHehwero Mutponoauta bopu- 
ca [IpeocsauenHomy Enuckony Jlocudew: 


HasHa4eHHe UWTAaTHBIM CBALCHHHKOM CB. HukosaescKoro Co- 
6opa otua Metpa Kpoxtsi yreepxmaetcn c 10-ro wioHna. K npasqHH- 
Ky [Ipeo6paxenua oTeu Kpoxta HarpaxkmaaeTtcaA caHOM mpoToHepes. 
Bossectu sawemy [IpeocsauencTBy. 

C HeH3MeHHOH OpaTcKOH sNm6OBbW, 


3SK3apx Mutponosnut Bopuc. 


1. CoraacHo TezerpamMpi oO. [letp Kpoxta Bo3BeeH B CaH TIpo- 
ToHepen TIpeocsaujenHehwuuumM Jlocudeem, Enuckonom Hbw-HMopk- 
CKHM, 3a BoxecTBeHHOH JIntTypruei B ZeHb [Ipeo6paxenna Tocnog- 
HA 6/19-ro aBrycta, 1959 roma. 


2. Tlo cayyat ABAaAWATHNATHAeTHA PYKONOAOKeHHA HryMeHa 
Mapka Lilaspixnna, [Ipeocsamennehwuh Jlocudeh, Samectuterab 9k- 
3apxa, uryMeHa Mapxka Harpaxana [TpamoTod 3a nAOAOTBOPHYyW pa- 
Ooty B npHxoze Ca. Hukoaaesckoro Kadbeapaabuoro Co6opa Bs Can- 
®panuncko, Karndopuua. 


PykonosowenHe B CaH AHaKkOHa 
Ilo 6narocaoBeHnt [latpHapwero SK3apxa, Bricokonpeocss- 
ueHHehwero BOPMCA, Mutponoauta Aaeytckoro nu CeBepo-Amepu- 
KaHckoro, [IpeocBauleHHbim Jlocudbeem, Enuckonom Hbw-Mopxkckum, 
B JeHb NpasiHuka PoxzectBa npopoKa u [peazteun Tocnogzna Voan- 
Ha, 7-rO HOA, 3a BorocayxkenveM Obla pyKONOAOKEH B CaH AHakona 
Jivonncuh Vocudosuy Taspnask. 


PykonoszoxenHpii anakon Jlnonncnui Tappuaak onpemseszen K 
Co6opHoh I[letpo-Ilasnroeckoh Llepxsun, r. [laccetixa, witata Hbw 
Tbxepsu. 

e 


O 2-x NIPOLLEHTHbIX OTYUHCJIEHHAX C MPHXOJLOB 
UW AYXOBEHCTBA 3SK3SAPXATA 


Otuam Hactrosteaam u [ipuxonackum Komutetam 


B ocyuectBaenHe yKasannii [latpHapwero SK3apxa, Buicoxonpeocsa- 
uenHeHiero Bopuca, Mutponoanta Aaeytcxoro u Cepepo-Amepukan- 
CKOrO, H B H3MeHeHHe PaHee CYLUECTBOBaBUIerTO NOpAAKa OTUHCAeHHH 
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2-X NPOWeHTHBIX B3HOCOB B JSK3apXaT OT COOPOB B XpaMax OK3ap- 
XaTa H #KaJOBaHbA AVYXOBeCHCTBa, a TakxKe JIA VNOPATOYeHHA yueta 
MeCTHbIX CpeACTB OK3apxXaTa, MPOCHM BbINHCbIBATb YEKH Ha HMA 
Patriarchal Exarchate in America H HanpaBJATb B alpec IK3apxaTa: 
15 East 97th Street, New York 29, N. Y. 

Hanomuunaetca, YTO 2-x NPOWUCHTHbIe OTYHCICHHA NpPOH3SBOL- 


ATCH OT CTCUAVIOULHX BHJOB JOXOJa: 


1) Or npoxaxknoh cyMMbI, noctynajmuleh 3a cBe4uH. 
2) Or tTapeaounoro (kpyxeuHoro) cOopa. 
3) Or Bcex npounx cOopos H NO#KepTBOBaHHA B Xpame. 
Iipumeyanna: 1. Cneunaibubie COOpbil, HaNpHMep, Ha XOP, Ha PCMOHT, 
H Apyrue, 2-xX NMPOWeHTHbIM B3HOCOM He OO.araroTcs. 
2. CBALICHHHKH H WepKOBHO-C.1yXKHTeAH BHOCAT 2% OT 
#KaOBaHbA H OT LOXOOB. 


M3 noctynamulwx B SK3apxaT 2-X NPOUEHTHBIX B3HOCOB OOpa3y- 
etcn “Mona MecTHbIX cpeactB”. M3 storo Pouza OyAVT NOKPbIBAaTb- 
CA, MO BOSMOXKHOCTH, BCe PacxOAbl, HEOOXOAHMBIC AIA NOAMepxKaHHA 
HOPMaIbHOH XKH3HH NMPHXOAOB IK3apxaTa, Kak TO: 1. OnaatTa pa3b- 
eC3H0B 3anacHOro CBAULCHHHKa, 3aMelilarollero 3a607eBUIHX, HJIH Ha- 
XOAAULMXCA B OTNYCKY, HacTOATerTeH npHxoZ0B. 2. Tloco6us Ha mepe- 
e3 nepeMellaeMbIX CBALLCHHOCAyRKHTeNeH. 3. Tloco6Oua npw AAMTeMb- 
HOH 607e3HH CBALLCHHHKOB, YTPaTHBLUHX HCTOYHHK 3apa6oTKa, a 
TaKxKe He MOMV4aHOULHX NMeHCHH, H T. J. 

K cowKaleHH, B SK3apxaTe MOMO*KeHHe C 2-X %-HbIMH B3HO- 
CaMH H@.1b38 NIPH3HaTb HOPMA@JIbHbIM. He Bce MPHXOAbI WH HACTOATCIH 
C4UHTAaWT CeO OOASAHHBIMH MPOH3SBOLHTb 3TH OTUHCeHHA. (MOTHBBI K 
TOMY CBHJCTCAbCTBYIOT KaK O H€MOHHM@aHHH B3aHMOOTHOLIeCHHH NpH- 
xo20B c EnapxvaabHbiMH YupexeHHAMH, Tak, 3a4acTyW, H O HeEOpex- 
HOCTH K HCNOJHEHHWO CBOHX OGA3aHHOCTeH B OTHOLWWCHHH AHCUHMAH- 
Hbl). 

HeocHOBaTeJbHbIMH SABJIAIOTCA H CCbIIKH Ha 6e€AHOCTb MpHxo- 
OB, TaK Kak 2%-HbIH B3HOC He OOpeMeHHT HW GeAHbIe NpHxosb. He- 
O6XOAMMO TOJIbKO WH 6eAHBIM HW He-GeAHbIM NMpHxXOaM pa3 H HaBcerfa 
VCTaHOBHTb ONpeeJeHHbIN NMOPAAOK OTYHCIeHHH HW AepxKaTbcA 3TOTO 
nopalKa. 

MoxHO PeKOMeHAOBATb AIA BCeX TaKOH NMOPAOK: OTKJaLbl- 
BaTb 2 NIpOWeHTa Cpa3y-*Ke MPH KaxKOM NoAcuete noctynsenHi. Ha- 
npHMep: mpozaHo cBeyeH Ha 1 ZOAMap, — OTAO#RXUTe 2 WeHTAa: Nposa- 
HO — Ha 10 ZOAAapoB, — oTAOxKUTe 20 WeHTOB. Tlon06HO 3TOMy He- 
OOXOAMMO NOCTyNaTb H C KOAIeKTOH (Tapero04HbIM COopom). 

Heo6xoAHMO TOJbKO BCerfa NOMHHTb, 4TO 2% — 9TO MeHbrH 
4YyKHe, KOTOPbIe He HALO CUHTATb MPHXOACKHMH, HX HAO Nepechl.raTb 
SK3apxaty. 

Co6panuble 3a TPH Mecalla 2%-HbIe OTUHCAeCHHA KomuTethl 06- 
A3aHbI NepecblJaTb DK3apxaTy NO BbILUeyKa3saHHOMY apecy 4eKOM Ha 
4M# Patriarchal Exarchate in America. 
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CBALLLCHHOCJYKHTeIH CBOH B3HOCbI JOJDKHbI MOCbIIaTb eKe- 
MCCHYHO TakexKe Ha HMA SKa3pxata. 


Otuet 0 “Monze MECTHBIX CpeACTB” NOKBapTaibHO GyszeT m0- 
MelaTbcaA B *#KYypHase “Egunan LlepKosp.” 

IlpH3bipaem 2yXOBeHCTBO H KOMHTeTbI HEYKAOHHO HM TBeEpZO 
AepxKaTbca NOPAAKa HW AMCUMMAMHbI, KH MbI GyeM BO3PpacTaTb H Kpen- 
HYTb KaK AYXOBHO, TaK H MaTepHatbHO. Jla nomoxeT Ham Tocnogp! 

*+ MOCH®EM 
Enucnon Hew-Aopncnni, Samectuteas Matprapwero Iusapxa 
a 
CNHCOK noxeprsosaHHi NO NOANHCHDIM AHCTaM Ha pemonT Ka¢pe- 
Apaapuoro Co6opa Bs Hoo Mopke - BHJIZUHE ®OH] ot npuxozos 
H ApPyrHx AKU. (MO COCTOAHHIO Ha 25-e HIOHA) 


Or Iipuxonos: 
1. Beneaa, Maannolic - Ycnenckod uepksu 


yepes IIlpor. C. KoBaabuyKa . $ 80.70 
2. Baatumopa, Mepuaana - IIpuxoackoro Koumrera 

Cs. Tponukoh wepKBH Pee SLES _._. 250.00 

H OT NIpPHXO#KaH PES Ninnlabsadoshteolacbenaaninl 361.00 611.00 
3. Manuectep, H. Tewnump - Netpo- MapaosckoH uepKBH __ 25.00 


Re mEI Ree eA 
4. Ckpenton, [lencuabBanna - [leTpo- MasaoscKol LepKBH 
uepes IIpot. J. Kyapuxospa ____________________-____ 500.00 
B TOM 4HCuIe OT Komuteta 355. OU 20.1. 
5. Buakec-Bappe, Ila. - Ca. HukonraesckoH wepKBH 
yepes [Ipor. [. Uetiko ____~ basen ; 74.50 


6. Bypras, H. Kapoaaiina - Cs. [etpo- laszoscxot LlePKBH 


a. Fe: Fs ND nce cccctotenadaaientnaion 50.00 
7. Cax-®panuncko, Kaand. - Ca. Hukosaescxoro Co6opa 
UNOS: PUP POIIIIE THIN a ticce nw icksnniceecnte enemies 286.00 


B TOM 4HCIe oT CectpnuectBa 100.00 20a. 
8. Wourcrasx, Orato - Xpucto-Poxz. uepKBH 


9. Byad-Pon, Orato - uepxBu Bcex CBaTBIx 

vo IE eee 200.00 
10. Peguur, IlenHa. - Ca. Hukoaaesckoi wepKBu 

yepes ApxuManaputa Mruatua (Bapua) _.. 124.25 
11. Unxaro, Maa. - Ca. Bockpecenckoro Co6opa 

yepe3 Caam. A. BeabKesuyua 

Bi cneiinhintisinctneetulanaintidtmetptinabipdiaibateiiie 62.00 

IEE HRI FINI cinisisichtcintcdctesdparinatectie etnciciebadiiin 24.00 

ne 48.00 200.00 
12. Jletpoit, Muw. - Ca. MuxataoscKor LepKBH 

yepes3 [Ipor. H. Jlamnapta 








13. Bepkan, Kaand. - xpama Xpucta Cnacuteas 


yepes IIpor. Il. Kotasposa piensa 70.50 
14. ApHouba, Ilenna. - [I]peateyenckoH uwepKBu 

yepe3 Cas'u. A. Boponospnya —___--_____- 215.00 

Or Orneabupix JMU: 

15. Ticamomuyuka A. Ilanaruna __ SE LEE C aee 5.00 
TTT OT DTA RNS Pa 22.00 
ES ELT waa 
kin NE EI ee ES Ce ee eats 15.00 


TipocuM JHU, 3a KOTOPbIMH 4HCAATCH MOANHCHbI€ JHCTbI BO3- 
BPpaTHTb HX. 
@unancos. Cexpetapb B. Bapxouzak. 
25 Hwna 1959 r. r How-Mopr. 


BOMPOCbI u OTBETbI 


IIpotonepeh H. cnpawmsaert: 


“B No 3-4, Eannasn Llepkosb, npuBeszenbl C10Ba Hawiero 9K3ap- 
xa, Mutponoauta Bopuca: Sanpeuien 3a BHeCceHHe packOua B Liep- 
KOBb enuckonaT Mutponoanyupero Oxkpyra, HO 3ampeulenHe He pac- 
npoctpansetca Ha AyXOBeHCcTBO H MHpsH Mutpononnn. Jia Mens 
ABIACTCA BOS3MOXKHOCTb CJYKHTb B MUTpPONOAHH, WH A AOUDKEH HOI 0- 
CHTb Ha TO Pa3speuieHHe y MHTpONOHTa JleonTHA. A He Nepexorny B 
MuTpoOnoJHH, a MpOCTO NPOWy pasACHeHHA, BOSMOXKHOJIM MHE IIPHHH- 
MaTb Y4aCTHE B C/JIVKCHHH B OJHOM H3 NpHxoZ0B Mutponoaunu ?” 


Baanpika Jlocudeh oTBeuyaert: 

“Ecaw CBAULCHHHK H€KaHOHHYeCKOH WOPHCAMKUMH (Hamp. Murt- 
PONOJHH) BbIPasHT %KeNaHHe COCJYXHTb KAaHOHHYeCCKOMY CBALLLCHHH- 
KY, H €CJIH TakOe ero #KeaHHe HCXOAUT H3 eCFO CTPeMJICHHA CTaTb Ha 
NyTb KaHOHHYeCKHA, TO CFO MOXKHO AONYCTHTb K COCJYKEHHW B Ha- 
WwiMX XpaMax. TakHe Cly4aH H HMECECT B BHULY pa3 ACHEHHE, NpHBeeHHOe 
B No 3-4 x ypHata Eaunasn LlepKosp. 

“STO pa3’AcHeHHe HMeeT CBOeH 6a30H BeHKYWO XPHCTHAHCKVIO 
11060Bb K 3a60yYKAUIHM OpaTbAM H, KPOMe TOPO, B HEM BbIAB.s2TCH 
npHHunn “LlepkopHok MkonomuHn”, coraacHo Koero Bricuwian LlepKos- 
Had Baactb — pagan Oaara CB. Llepxsu uv LlepkoBHoro Mupa — MOxeT 
OTHECTHCb He C MOMHOH CTPOrocTblO K HeECOOAHWAeHHIO HEKOTOPBIX Ka- 
HOHH4CCKHX (POPMaJbHOCTeH HEAOrMATHYeCKOTO NOpAKa. 

“EcaM 2K€ KaHOHHYCCKHH CBALILCHHHK MOaeT 3aABJeHHe apXH- 
epero, mpeO6biBaloulemMy B packowie c Pycckoh IIpapocaaBHonk LlepKosb- 
10, O CBOCM 2%KeaHHH CAYKUTb (HJ COCAVKUTb) B CFO IOPHCAHKUHH, 
TO OH T€M CaMbIM BMaaeT TOKE B PacKO.l. 

“3 BbILUeH3.10%KeHHOTO CaeLyeT, YTO A HE MOry HH Pa3spellHTb, 
HH OnarocaoBuTb Bac, oporod oO. npoToHepeii, Ha CayxeHHe B Xpa- 
MaX PaCKOJIbHHYeCKOH WOPHCAHKUHH.” 
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MOSCOW PATRIARCHATE 
METROPOLITAN 
BORIS HIS EMINENCE 
THE MOST REVEREND DOSITHEUS 
Bishop of New York 
Acting Patriarchal Exarch in America 


Dear Brother and Co-servant in Christ! 


We find proper for the life of our Exarchate that you, Your 
Eminence, as my substitute during the period of my convalescence, take 
upon yourself, together with the Exarchal Council, to direct all the ac- 
tivities of the Patriarchal Exarchate in conjunction with the canons of 
the Orthodox Church and Regulations of the Exarchate. 

In particular Your Eminence will have the following prerogatives 
and powers: 

1. Preside in the Exarchal Council; 

2. Directly shepherd all parishes of the Exarchate with the ex- 

ception of the Diocese of San Francisco; 

3. Determine disbursements of funds allocated by the Moscow 
Patriarchate for the Exarchate; 

4. Represent the Patriarchal Exarch in all contacts with the Heads 
and Representatives of other Orthodox jurisdictions and Chris- 
tian Confessions in the USA and civil institutions; 

5. In necessary instances with my permission address epistles 
to the flock; 

6. The name of Your Eminence, after that of His Holiness and 
mine, during the “Great Entrance” and “Among the First 
have in Remembrance..." must be commemorated in all par- 
ishes of the Exarchate, except in the Diocese of San Fran- 
cisco. In the Cathedral of St. Nicholas, the name of Your 
Eminence should be commemorated at all the customary 
ektenias. 

May our Lord the Heavenly Archpastor send you powers es- 

sential and wisdom to rightly administer the Word of Truth of Christ. 


Your Eminence’s brother in Christ 


+ BORIS 


Metropolitan of the Aleution Islands and North America. 
23 July 1959, No. 523. Patriarchal Exarch in America 


* 
APPOINTMENTS, TRANSFERS AND RELEASES 
With the blessing of the Patriarchal Exarch, The Most Reverend 


BORIS, Metropolitan of the Aleution Islands and North America, and ac- 


cording to the resolutions of the Most Reverend DOSITHEUS, Bishop 
of New York, the following are effective: 


1. The Reverend Father Peter Krochta is assigned to the staff of 
St. Nicholas Cathedral, New York City from 10 June 1959. 

2. Theodore Simeonovich Kozlovsky is assigned to the staff of 
St. Nicholas Cathedral in New York City as Precentor and Choir Direc- 
tor from 3 August 1959. 
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The following effective assignments by the Acting Exarch, The 
Most Reverend DOSITHEUS, Bishop of New York are: 

1. Priest of the New York City St. Nicholas Cathedral, Hegumen 
Macarius Kravchenko, transferred as assistant priest to SS. Peter and 
Paul Catholicon, Passaic, New Jersey. 

2. The Reverend Father Theodore Waniga, Pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church in Baltimore, Maryland, retired from active parochial assign- 
ment per his request as of 31 July 1959 and assigned to St. Nicholas 
Cathedral, New York City. 

3. The Very Reverend Father Stephen Liashevsky is assigned 
to temporary duties as Acting Pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Baltimore, 
Maryland, as of 1 August 1959. 

4. Retired in April, The Reverend Father Nicholas Brodianoy of 
SS. Peter and Paul Catholicon, Passaic, New Jersey, is assigned to St. 
Nicholas Cathedral in New York City. 

5. Retired priest, the Reverend Father Anthony Renye, is assign- 
ed to St. Nicholas Cathedral in New York City. 


ELEVATIONS 


Telegram of The Most Reverend Metropolitan BORIS to The Most 
Reverend Bishop Dositheus: 

“The appointment of Father Peter Krochta to the staff of St. 
Nicholas Cathedral is confirmed as of 10 June 1959. On the Feast of 
Transfiguration Your Eminence will elevate Father Krochta to the rank 
of Archpriest. 


In brotherly love, 


Exarch Metropolitan Boris.” 
wo 


1. Complying with the telegram, Father Peter Krochta was elev- 
ated to Archpriest by The Most Reverend Dositheus, Bishop of New 
York, during the Pontifical Holy Liturgy on the Feast of Transfigura- 
tion, 19 August 1959. 

2. On the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the ordination to 
the Sacred Priesthood of Hegumen Mark Shavykin, The Most Reverend 
Acting Exarch Bishop Dositheus commended Father Mark with a Merit 
Certificate (Grammata) for his outstanding parochial work at St. Nicholas 
Cathedral in San Francisco, California. 


Ordination 


With the blessing of the Patriarchal Exarch BORIS, Metropoli- 
tan of the Aleution Islands and North America, The Most Reverend 
Dositheus, Bishop of New York, ordained to the deaconate during Pon- 
tifical Divine Liturgy on the Feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist 
(7 July 1959) in St. Nicholas Cathedral Dennis Joseph Havriliak, son 
of the Rt. Reverend Father Joseph Havriliak. Father Deacon Dennis 
gga is assigned to SS. Peter and Paul Catholicon, Passaic, New 
ersey. 
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TO PASTORS AND PARISH COUNCILS 


Concerning the TWO-PERCENT tax (Archdiocesan Dues) imposed 
upon the parishes and clergy of the Exarchate: 


the following income is subject to this assessment: 


1. All income from the sale of candles. 
2. All income from Collection-plate offerings. 
3. All income from supplementary offerings and donations. 


NOTE: Special collections, such as for local choirs or local building 
funds, are exempt from this tax. 
Priests, deacons and choirmasters (precentors) are also required 
to remit the two-percent assessment on their salaries and “stole 
fees.” 


The Two-Percent assessment, if faithfully and regularly paid, 
will create a much needed fund in the Exarchate. This fund will serve 
the following needs: 


1. Travel expenses for clergy sent by the Exarchate to substitute 
for ailing priests on leave from their parishes. 


2. Moving expenses for clergy transferred from one parish to an- 
other. 


3. Financial aid for clergy incapacitated by prolonged illness and 
for those deprived of a pension. 


We regret to note that the response of our clergy and parishes in this 
vital matter has not been satisfactory. This, of course, is an old story. 
However, these measures were acted upon at our Archdiocesan con- 
claves and are designed to promote the welfare and protect the in- 
terests of the parishes and the clergy. Every diocese or archdiocese in 
this country has adopted means to ensure its own efficient functioning. 
Plain American common sense requires these measures be taken. 
Parishes and clergy who do not cooperate cannot expect help or services 
from the Archdiocese in time of need. 


Parishes that plead poverty are reminded that this is an invalid 
excuse because we are merely asking you to forward two cents out of 
every dollar taken in by you from the various sources of parochial 
income listed above. We can recommend that you institute a definite 
and regular program of immediately deducting the two-percent from 
monies received and place in a separate fund and transmit same quar- 
terly to the Exarchate. It is obvious that we need the services of our 
bishop. He cannot operate without adequate funds. We ask you to 
treat this “tax’’ as you would the federal, state or local taxes. 


Please remember that two percent of every dollar received from 
candles, offerings, special collections and donations does not belong 
to the income of the local parish but is money owed the Archdiocese 
and must be sent promptly every three months to the Exarchate. Priests 
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and other members of the clergy are required to remit their dues every 
month. 


Checks should be made payable to: The Patriarchal Exarchate in 
America, 15 East 97th Street, New York 29, New York. 


A report of the monies received and disbursed will be published 
quarterly in ONE CHURCH. 


We call upon the Reverend Clergy and Parish Councils to 
strictly adhere to this order and discipline in order that we may develop 
and grow to the Glory of God. May our Lord God help you. 


+ DOSITHEUS 
Office of the Bishop Bishop of New York, Acting Exarch 


CHURCH LIFE 
BISHOP BASIL OF VOLOKOLAMSK 


new bishop 


On 14 June 1959, in London, England, 
Archimandrite Basil Krivosheine was con- 
secrated Bishop to the titular see of Volo- 
kolamsk and second vicar to the Exarch 
for Western Europe of the Moscow Patri- 
archate. Bishop Basil’s consecrators were 
the Most Reverend Patriarchal Exarch 
Nicholas, Archbishop of Clichy and the 
Most Reverend Anthony, Bishop of Ser- 
gievo, vicar to Archbishop Nicholas. Par- 
ticipating also were Archimandrites Sop- 
hrony Sakharov and Alexis van des Men- 
nsburge, Archpriests Milve Nikolich-re- 
presenting the Serbian Patriarchate in 
Great Britain—and Igor Zuzemiel of Ha- 
gue, Holland, Heiromonk Cornelius Fris- 
tedt, Heirodeacons Ireneus and Procopius 
and Deacon Sergius Hackel and others. 
The Anglican primate of the Church of 
England was represented by Dr. Carpen- 
ter, Bishop of Oxford who was present in 
the church. 


Bishop Basil was born in 1900 in St. 
Petersburg, the son of the well known 
Russian statesman, A. V. Krivosheine, 
Minister of Agriculture. He was educated 
at the Leningrad and Moscow Universi- 
ties and then took his degree in Paris. In 
1925 he became monk of St. Panteleimon’s Fe° 7") ; 
Monastery, Mount Athos. After his tonsure B; | PB -| 
he occupied various positions in the mo- oe caer 
nastery and was also a member of the Government of the Monastic 
Republic. He also published a theological study of St. Gregory Palamas 
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which now exists in English. In 1947 Father Basil left Mount Athos. In 
1951 he was ordained deacon and later priest in Oxford, England, by the 
Serbian Bishop Ireneus of Dalmatia and aprointed to St. Nicholas Church 
in Oxford. He took a most active part in the learned and academic life 
of this great University and published several important studies. In 1958 
Archimandrite Basil became Bishop-elect. 


Volokolamsk is a small town near the city of Moscow, Russia, and 
is famous for a monastery founded there in the 15th century by St. Joseph 
of Volotzk. In the last century several vicar bishops of the Moscow Metro- 
politan bore the title of Bishop of Volokolamsk. It is expected that Bishop 
Basil will remain in Oxford until October and complete his great learned 
work on St. Simeon the New Theologian. The Editorial Board of ONE 
CHURCH extends its best wishes and Many Years to Bishop Basil. Is Pol la 
eti despota! 





BISHOP DOSITHEUS BLESSES NEW SCHOOL AND YOUTH CENTER 


On the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul (12 July), The Most Reverend 
Bishop Dositheus of New York, pontificated at Divine Liturgy at SS. Peter 
and Paul Church in Scranton, Pennsylvania, and dedicated the new center 
recently completed by the SS. Peter and Paul parish. His Eminence was as- 
sisted by the pastor, Archpriest Dimitry Kudrikoff and Archpriest Gregory 
Szeyko of Wilkes-Barre, Protodeacon Alexander Bakalinsky of St. Nicholas 
New York Cathedral and Deacon Dennis Havriliak of Passaic. Following 
the Liturgy and the cornerstone laying ceremonies a banquet was served 
to over 400 persons in the new center. Local civic leaders as well as priests 
of the area participated in the afternoon program. 
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rPAMOTA 
MIATPHAPXA MOCKOBCKOFO HM BCEA PYCH 
AJEKCHA. 


BO BHHMAHHE K LEPKOBHbIM 3ACJIYTAM 
Anne Teopzuecne TOPII 


Bpyuaetca 


HArPYJHbIH 3HAK 
PYCCKOM MPABOCJIABHOM LLEPKBU 


Bo ums CBatoro PasHoanocTtonmbHoro BennKkoro 
Kua3sa Baalumupa. 





15 Anpean 1959 roga 
8 Mocuse. 











Mrs. Anna Thorpe, President of the Cathedral Sisterhood (New York 
City) and active church worker, made a pilgrimage to the shrines of 
Russia in April (1959) and was received by His Holiness, Patriarch Alexis. 
She was decorated by His Holiness with the Church Order of St. Vladimir 
for her unselfish efforts in behalf of the Church. — The above is a copy of the 
certificate issued with the Order of St. Vladimir. 


THE WESTERN EUROPEAN EXARCHATE 


Exarch Archbishop Nicholas ordained Heirodeacon Cornelius Fristedt 
to the Sacred Priesthood on 2 June 1958 at the Three Saints Church of 
the Paris (France) Priory. Father Cornelius was assigned to the Dormi- 
tion of the Most Holy Theotokos Church in London on 16 December 1958. 

The Most Reverend Bishop Anthony of Sergievo ordained to the 
deaconate on 21 September 1958 at the Dormition Church in London (Eng- 
land) Sub-deacon Sergius Alekseevich Hackel and assigned him to the 
same church. 

Exarch Archbishop Nicholas ordained the monk Theodosius Glotov 
to the deaconate 16 November 1958 at the Holy Trinity Church in Clichy 
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(Paris) and assigned Father Theodosius to the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion at St. Geneview de Bua. 

Exarch Archbishop Nicholas ordained the monk Procopius Fosberg 
to the deaconate 30 November 1958 at the Holy Trinity Church in Clichy 
(Paris) and assigned Father Procopius to the Church of St. John the Fore- 
runner at St. Geneview de Bua. 


Hegumen Sergius Kanabeev was received into the Exarchate on 24 
September 1958. Father Sergius came from Italy. 
Archpriest Igor Zuzemiel, arrived from Australia and was assigned as 


of 1 October Pastor of the Church of St. Mary Magdalene in Hague (Hol- 
land). 


Heiromonk Benedict Dupui was received into the Exarchate from 
the Karlovitz schism on 21 October 1959 and was placed under penance 
until 15 March 1959 (Forgiveness Sunday) without permission to celebrate 
Divine Offices until that date. 


Minor Oders: 15 April 1958 John Buono was ordained Sub-deacon; 
9 October 1958 John Wesner was ordained Sub-deacon; 16 March 1958 
Vladimir Vasilievich Terekhov was created Reader—these all took place 
at the Three Saints Priory in Paris; and 10 August 1958 at the Church 
of the Blessed Mother in Rotterdam John Haverman was created Reader. 


METROPOLITAN ELEUTHERIUS 


Necrology 





The Orthodox Catholic Church suffered a great loss when on 27 
March 1959 The Most Reverend Eleutherius, Metropolitan of Leningrad and 
Ladoga, fell asleep in the Lord. 


Metropolitan Eleutherius—in the world Benjamin Aleksandrovich 
Vorontsov, was born 17 October 1892 in the village Romashkovo (near 
Moscow) in the family of a priest. He graduated from the Moscow Theolo- 
gical Seminary in 1912 and entered the Moscow Spiritual Academy (gradu- 
ate school). He became a promising preacher and was ordained priest 
21 November 1915 by the Rector of the Academy, Bishop Theodore of 
Volokolamsk. 

Father Vorontsov graduated from the Academy in 1916 and was assigned 
Instructor of the Martha-Mary Women’s Institute and pastor of the church 
at the Institute. In 1927 Fr. Vorontsov was elevated to Archpriest and 
translated to the Annunciation Church in Moscow after which time he 
served as pastor of various churches in the Ivanov eparchy. It was here 
that he suffered the loss of his wife and was left with two daughters and 
a son. The Locum Tenens of the Patriarchal Throne, Metropolitan Sergius 
called him to more active church work in 1943 and on 9 August 1943, Fath- 
er Benjamin was tonsured with the name of Eleutherius and on 10 August 
1943 was consecrated Bishop of Rostov and Taganrog. His consecrators 
were: Metropolitan of Leningrad and Novgorod Alexis (the present Patri- 
arch), Metropolitan of Krutitsky and Kolomna Nicholas, Archbishop of 
Gorkov Sergius and Bishop of Kursk Pitirim. 

In 1945 Bishop Eleutherius was commandeered by His Holiness, Patri- 
arch Alexis, to Harbin, China, to re-unite the heirarchy and clergy of the 
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Metropol itan Cleutheri us 





Far East with the Mother-Church. This he accomplished with great tact. 


After the conclusion of the Second World War he was decorated by 
the Soviet government. 


On 5 April 1946 Bishop Eleutherius was appointed Patriarchal Exarch 
to Czechoslovakia and elevated to Archbishop of Prague and Czechia and 
on 26 April 1946 was granted the privilege of wearing the jeweled cross 
on the klobuk. In 1949 the Moscow Spiritual Academy honored him by 
electing Archbishop Eleutherius to honorary membership. 

In Czechoslovakia the Most Reverend Archbishop embarked on the tre- 
mendous task of gathering together the “remnants” of the Orthodox 
Catholic Church in that country and expanding it until after a few short 
years it was to become an autocephalous Church. From the very start 
Archbishop Eleutherius dedicated himself unselfishly to making personal 
visitations to every corner of his new charge, established parishes, 
reactivated church life and overcame many obstacles to firmly 
establish the Church in this sovereign nation. On 18 July 1948 he was 
elevated to the rank of Metropolitan. On 28 April 1950 the historic con- 
clave of representatives of the Uniat parishes took place in Priashev and 
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soon through the untiring efforts of the Metropolitan, Patriarch Alexis re- 
ceived tack into the bosom of the Mother-Church countless clergy and faith- 
ful from the Roman Catholic Church. Metropolitan Eleutherius enlarged 
the Czechoslovak Church into four dioceses and the number of parishes 
rapidly expanded. In December 1951 another historic act transpired when 
in the presence of Representatives from the Churches of Antioch, Georgia, 
Bulgaria, Roumania and Poland, Metropolitan Nicholas of Krutitsky and 
Kolomna, Head of the Foreign Department of the Russian Patriarchate 
granted on behalf of the Mother-Russian Orthodox Church Autocephaly to 
the new member of Sister-Orthodox Churches, the Czechoslovakian Or- 
thodox Church in the Prague Cathedral of SS. Cyril and Methodius. The 
First Sobor (Council) of the new Church elected Metrorolitan Eleutherius as 
the first primate of the Orthodox Church of Czechoslovakia. 


Under this new status, His Beatitude, established and enlarged the 
theological schools, built new churches, reorganized the life of the Church, 
and published the needed literature and church books in three languages 
for the three major language groupings. Metropolitan Eleutherius was 
honored by doctorates from various Theological Institutes, and he won his 
own doctorate for his thesis “Problems of Contemporary Preaching” and 
was honored by the Czechoslovakian authorities for his efforts on behalf 
of the citizenry of the country. He was also granted later the “Order of 
the Republic” on 24 July 1959. 


In January 1955 Metropolitan Eleutherius suffered a coronary at- 
tack and after his release from the hospital in March, the medical staff 
construed that the climatic conditions of his native Moscow region would 
perhaps serve his convalescence better and suggested that he take a long 
rest. His Holiness, Patriarch Alexis, placed him at the Podvorije near 
Moscow (Peredelkino) and the Metropolitan improved in health but not 
sufficiently to rule an autocephalous Church and in 1955 he resigned from 
the post as primate of the Church in Czechoslovakia. After Metropolitan 
Gregory passed away on 5 November 1955, the Leningrad eparchy was 
vacant and Metropolitan Eleutherius on 28 November 1955 was assigned 
to this see. It may be noted here that the American delegation of priests 
visiting Russia at this time were honored by participating in the Patriarchal 
Liturgy at the Cathedral of Theophany in Moscow at which Metrorolitan 
Eleutherius was co-celebrant. This same delegation was later received by 
the venerable Metropolitan in Leningrad although he was ailing and re- 
ceived them in his private bed-chamber. It was through the efforts of 
Metropolitan Eleutherius that the Novgorod eparchy was separated from 
the Leningrad Metropolitinate and created an independent diccese with 
restoration of the ancient title to the ruling Metrorolitan of Leningrad 
and Ladoga (instead of Novgorod). 


The last rites of the Church were celebrated 31 March 1959 by Patri- 
arch Alexis, Metropolitan Nicholas, Bishops Roman (of Kursk and Bel- 
gorod), John (of Pskov and Porkhov), Sergius (of Staroruss), Poeman (of 
Dmitrovsk), and Theodosius (of Kalininsk and Kashinsk), 90 priests and 
15 deacons. 


The services took place in the restored Holy Trinity Catholicon of 
the Alexander Nevsky Laura where the Metropolitan was laid to rest in 
the Holy Cross Chapel. A great light of the Orthodox Church was called 
to his eternal rest. Memory Eternal. 
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ARTICLES 


CB. ®EOJOCHH MNEWEPCKHH 


B 1958 roay ucnoaHHaocb 850 aeT cO AHA NpPHYHCTeHHA K 

JAHKY CBATbIX BEJHKOFO PycCKOrO NOJBYHXKHHKa, OAHOFO H3 OCHOBAa- 

TrereH Kueso-Ileyepcxoi Jlappbi, a BMecte H MOHaulecTBa Ha Pycu 
npenozo6noro Peogocna [levepcxoro. 


C wuMmenem mpenoxzo6Horo PeoxOcHA CBA3bIBAIOT PaCLBeT 
Kueso-Ileyepcxoh Jlasppi uv camoro Kuesa. 


KueB — MaTb rpaOB PYCCKHX, eCCTb CBALLLCHHOe MeCTO IO Be- 
JHKHM 8 PycH BOCNOMHHaHHAM. 3ecb B30lIa Hal PyccKo1w 
3eMJeW 3apA XPHCTHAHCTBa; B BOJHaXx JlHeNpa, NPH PaBHOaNOcrToub- 
HOM KHA3e BaanquMupe, *XHTeIH KueBa KpeuleHbl BO XpHcTa. 


M3 3Toh KOmbIGe1H Bepbl yueHHe XPHCTOBO cTatO OrsallaTb- 
ca mo sce Pycckoh 3emue; 3mecb »%e B Kueso-IlevepckKOM MOHa- 
CTbIpe, —— MpOCHA BeHKHH COHM YrOAHHKOB BoxkHHX, Te NepBble, 
POAHbIe PyCCKHe CBATbI€, KOTOPble HallH ceO6e B O.arowaTHOH cTpa- 
He TaKO€ MHOKECTBO NMocswesOBaTeNeH H 3aBeTLI KOTOPbIX H NOJ- 
BHrM H MOHbIHe HE YMHPalOT B NOABHXKHHKAX OarouecTHA, BbICTAaB- 
AAeMbIX PyccKOlO 3eMJeH, MOKA CTOHT OHA. 


Ilo uwepKOBHOMY NpewaHHw, anocTtoa AnaApel nepBo3BaHHbiit, 
o6xoA 3eM1K0 Cc Nponospexzbio Esanreaun, noceTHa TO mecTo, rae 
BIOCI€ACTBHH BO3HHK KueB, BO3ABHI Ha OZHOH H3 BbICOT ero KpecT 
H lpelacKa3ai, 4TO OTCHOAa NpocuAeT cBeT XpuncToBoH Beppi. Jlei- 
CTBHTebHO, JiHemp cTal Kkyneablo KpeuleHHs PycckoH 3eMaH, a 
Kueso-Ileyepcxan Jlappa co3qaia TO pyccKOe MOHALIeCTBO, KOTOpOe 
HMe€1O KaK B HPaBCTBeHHOH, TaK HM B NMOAHTHYeCKOH 2%KH3HH PyccKkoH 
3€MJIH BeCbMa BeJIHKOe 3Ha4eHHe. 


Jlo BOSHHKHOBeHHA Kueso-llevepcxonh Jlappbl, mo cBuAeTeJb- 
CTBY HCTOPHH, yxKe ObIH MOHaCTbIPH. Ho 3TH OOUTeEAH, OCHOBAHHbIEe 
KHASbAMH HH eCNMCKOMaMH TPH Kacbeapax, H3BeCTHbI NOYTH TOJb- 
KO MO HM€HH HM He CieatHCb paccawHHKaMH pyccKOrO HHOUeCTBA, 
noOKa H€ BO3HHKJa JHBHaA OOHTeAb Kueso-lleyepcxan. 


“MuHoro MOHacTbIpeH, nuwetT mpen. Hectop aetonuceu, 
nocTaBAeHO OT KHA3eP H OOnp u OT GoraTCTBa; HO He TaKOBbI OHH, 
KaKOBbl MOCTaBJeHHble Cl€3aMH, NOWLCHHEM H MOJHTBOW”. 


Ocnosatestem Kueso-Ileyvepcxoh Jlappbi aBanetca npenozo6- 
HbId AHTOHHA, poOM H3 ropoga Jii6eua, UepnuroscKoh o6sactn. 
IIpen. Antoun no6pipan Ha Adoue, rae NpHHA. MHOUeCTBO H, NO- 
Ay4HB OxarocnoBenve CBaATOH ropbl, BO3sBpaTHaca B KueB (OKO0 
1028 r.). 


Ho, o60H2A8 MHOrHe MOHACTLIPH, HH B OJHOM H3 HHX He 
nowxelal octaTbcax. Torda OH moceanetcaA B HeOOAbWIOH neulepe, 
HCKOMAaHHO CBALLCHHHKOM BepectoscKoh [letpo-IaspazoscKoi wepKBu 
HaapvHouom (BnoczeACTBHH NepBbIM MHTPONOAHTOM M3 pycCKHX) H 
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St. Theodosius of Dechersk. Commemorated May 16, also on August 27 and 
September 10. 1958 marked 850 years since the canonization of St. Theedesiue 


NpOBOAHT B HeH AHH H HOUH B MOTHTBe, Tpyte, mocte H OeHHH. 
Bekope o nogBurax AHTOHHA y3HaJIH JIOJH: OHH MpHHOCHAH eMy 
HeOOXOTHMOe JIA XKH3HH, APyrhe MpOcHHCb K HeMY B COXKHTEJIb- 
cTBo. IlepBbim npHwet K HeMy NpenowoOHnbIi HukKOoOH, caHOM cBaA- 
li CHEHK, KOTOpOMy mpen. AHTOHHA NOpyyal NOCcTpHraTb MpHXOMB- 
WHX BMOCIeACTBHH B Nemepy. 3a HHM NpHwer H MPeogocuh. Tak 
BO3SHHKa Kueso-Ileyepckan oOOuTedb. 
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[ipenozo6npih Peoxocuh pozuaca B ropone Bacnabese (HbIHE 
Bacuvabkos, KuescKoH o6acTH), HO BCKOpe Mocae ero pox eHHA po- 
auTeIH OnaxKeHHOrO PeoxocnA NepecerHAnCcbh B ropogx Kypck, rue 
H TIPOBel BCH FOHOCTb OTELL H OCHOBATeJb PyCCKOrO HHOUECTBA. 


Baaronzatb BoxuA H3MJaqa NOYMBala Ha HEM H NOTOMY C 
CaMbIX IOHBIX J@T CTPeMHJICA OH AyWoW K Tocnozy. Kaxkabli eHb 
XOJHJ. OH B LLEPKOBb H CO BC€M BHHMAaHHeM CJlyuiadt BoxecTBeHHy!0 
cayKOY; “Vaca AeTCKHX Hp, He AHWOHI OFE%KT POCKOLIHbIX, B 
KaKHe OJeBalH eFO POAHTeJH, a OMeBaICA B MPOCTbIe KPeCTbAHCKHE; 
caM yIpocHa powHTerzeH OTAaTb eFO Ha YYeCHbe KHHXKHOe K OJHOMY 
H3 FOPOACKHX yYHTeTeH H BCKOpe TaK Hay4HJCA rpaMoTe H H3y4H 
CaauenHoe [lncaHHe, 4TO BCe YAHBAAIHCb PeXKHM JapOBaHHAM HU 
NpHAe@KaHHIO MaJIb4uHKa; OTIHYAJICA COBeEPLICHHOKO CKPOMHOCTbIO H 
NOKOPHOCTbIO He TOAbKO YUHTeHK, HO H COYYCHHKaM CBOHMM. 


Ha 13-mM rody AMWHBLUIHCb OTIa CBOerO H OCTABLUHCb NOX Hal- 
30POM MaTepH — 2KeHULHHbI CTPOroh H yNpAMOH, He COUYBCTBOBAB- 
weH BaeveHHIO cepAlla ero, XOTA HW MJaMeHHO JHOOnMBUIeH cbIHa, Pe- 
omocwuH eme 6onee Hata NozBH3aTbCA. CMHpeHHe ero MpoctHpa- 
10Cb 20 TOrO, YTO OH C pa6aMH CBOHMH, B NMpocToH oexze, XOLHI 
Ha paOoTbl, MO-mpexHeMY yaAJCA Hrp CO CBepCTHHKaMH H He XO- 
Tel HaleBaTb HapAAHOH OK AbI, HECMOTPA HH Ha YBelllaHHA MaTe- 
pH, HH axe Ha CHJbHbIe OT Hee NMOGOH. BcTpeTHB OAHAaxKbI Maom- 
HHKOB, HallpaBJABWIHXCA K CBATbIM MecTaM I[lawecTHHbI WH HacJIyllaB- 
lWHCb OT HHX O CBATBIX MeCTAaX, Pe KH, YUH WH Noctpazana Tocnozb 
Haul Mucye Xpucroc, Peoxocuh ynpocu HX B3ATb ero Cc CO6OW H Talt- 
HO OT MaTepH yulea c HHMH. Uepe3 TpH AHA MaTb y3Hada O GercTBe 
Peo0cnaA H, B3AB C COOOW MAaqWero CbIHa, YCTPeMHJaCb B MOFOHWO 3a 
HMM. JlorHaB ero, HaKa3aa ero NOOOAMH, CBA3aJa H TOUHO Mpectyn- 
HHKa JOCTaBHla JOMOH, rae 3anepsa B OcO60H KoMuaTe. Ilocae xe He- 
CKOJbKO HEH LepxKala B OKOBAaX. CbIH NPHHyXKeH Obl OCTaTbCA LO- 
Ma H I10-MpexKHeMY @2KeJHEBHO MOcelila WepKOB. 3aMeTHB, 4TO MO He- 
moctaTKy mpoctop pexKo copepuiaeTtcA B WepKBH OoxKecTBeHHaA 
Jlutyprun, PeoxocuHh ctaq neub npocdoppi. CBepcTHHKH, BHAA ero 
4YacTO MCMauKaHHbIM TeECTOM H CaxkKeH OT Me4H, HaCMeXaJIHCb Had HMM, 
4eM Ppa3ApaxKaH MaTb penoso6Horo. Ona cTata 3anpeulaTb eMy 3TO 
3aHATHe, NpHOeras TO K JacKe, TO K yrpo3aM, a TO H K NO6osM. 


PespHyA O06 yMepLIBIeHHH NOTH, OaxKeHHKIN Deoxocuh BO3- 
OKI Ha ce6A 2#KeTe3Hbie BEPHIH H TeEPNeHBO HOCH HX, XOTA 2%*Ke- 
Je30 Bpe3al0Cb B CaMOe TeO H MOABHAHCh KpOBaBble paHbl. HM 3yecb 
MaTb 3aMe€THJa 3TO NO KPOBH Ha OfexKZe ChIHa, COPBala HX H X*Ke- 
CTOKO H36Ha ero. 


Ho HalipacHO MaTb CTapaJlacb NoracuTb B CbIHe 11060Bb K NOL- 
BH)KHHYCCKOH %KH3HH, HHYTO y2xKe HE MOO yAepxKaTb ero OT CTpeM- 
JeHHaA K He. Taio OT MaTepH yllle OH H3 OMA H Yepe3 TPH He- 
meiu 2O6paica 20 Kuesa, rye, Kak OH CJbILUaI, CCTb MOHACTHIPH. 
3mecb OH O6OWeA BCe MOHACTLIPH H, HAKOHEL, NpHwes K mpen. An- 
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TOHHIO, NOABH3aBLIeMyCcA B Meulepe. BpocwBuincb K HOraM OTLIeJb- 
HHKa, }OHOLWA CO Ce3aMH YMOJIA MPHHAT ero K ceGe. “Yano, cKa- 
3a1 eMy AHTOHHH, BHAHUIb Meulepy MOW, OHA TPYAHa 1.1A 2XKH3HH, 
MecTO MOe TecHOe. TbI MOJO, He BbITepNHUib”. Peoxocui OTBe- 
ya: “Cam Bor nmpuBea MeHA K TBOeH cBATBIHe; GyAy AeAaTb BCE, 
4uTO Thi MHe NoBeHWb. [IpHHATBIN B Neulepy, PeomocHH, mo moBe- 
aeHHtO AHTOHHA, Obl nocTpHxKeH HuKOHOM. STO caly4Hsocb B 1032 
roawy, Ha 23-M roay %XH3HH NpenozoOHoro PeoxOcnHA, MPH KHABZE 
Apocrape BaagumMuposuye. 


Hospi HHOK CO BCeM *KapOM HYHCTOH AYUWIH Npewaica Tpylam 
NOABHXKHHYeCTBa — MOCTY, MOJHTBE, MOCAYWAaHHW, TaK YTO ONBbIT- 
Hbie cTapubl AHTOHHH H HHKOH YAHBAATHCb CMHpeHHO, O6.1aro- 
HPpaBHiO, GoApocTH Ayxa H KpenocTH Tela }WHOTO NOABHXKHHKa 4H 
claBHIH 3a Hero Bora. Ewe pa3 npeactoaao emy BbidepxaTb Oopb- 
Oy C MaTePHHCKOW H6OBbIO: MaTb OTHICKaTa ero Yepe3s 4eTHIPe ro- 
a H HaCHJIbHO BJleKa K ce6e, HO PeozocHhH TBepAO CTOAA Ha CBOeM 
H He TOJIbKO CaM He BePpHYJICA JOMOHM, HO H yOeAHA MaTb OCTABHTb 
MHp H MOCTPHY4bCA B XKeHCKOH OOuTeIH NpH UepKBH CB. Hukowaa, 
Ha MOrHe AcKowbOBOH. 


Ilocae nmocTpHxKeHHA MaTepH PMeonOcHH elle peBHOCTHee Ha- 
Yall NOABH3aTbCA B HHOYeCKHX Tpywax. “Tora, — roBopuT cocta- 
BHTeJIb erO XHTHA Mpen. Hectop Jleronucell, — MOXKHO O6bII0 BH- 
eTb TPH CBETHa CHAIOLIHE B Meulepe: npenogzo6uoro AxHTOHHA, Oa- 
*eHHOrTO PeonzocnA HW BeAHKOrTO HHKOHa, OHH B Mellepe MOWIHAHCb 
Bory u Bor 6b c HHMH”. 


Koraza B 1054 rozy HukoHu BBILIeA H3 Neulepbl H yAatHAcA Ha 
POAHHY, TO HepeeM NMocTaBJeH ObI, NO »#%eTaHHiO AHTOHHA MH OpaTHH 
61axKeHHbIH Peoxocnh. []pHHaB caH Hepes, PeonOcHH exKeMHEBHO CcO- 
Bepuiat BoxkectBeHHyt0 cayx6y c ray6oKHM cMHpeHHem. Unc.10 
OpaTHh yBemMunsocb AO 15 yenoBek. Korga *xe AHTOHHH NocTaBHA 
BMecTO ce6H HryMeHOM BapwiaaMa, a CaM yaiHJcA B ApyrywW me- 
wepy, TOrqa OwaroroBeHHBIA mpecButep ®PeomocuH octasca c ury- 
MeHOM BapsiaaMOM B MpexkHeH meujepe, H BMeCTe OHH NMOCTaBH.AH Hal 
Helo HeOOJbuIyO WepKOBb YcneHHxA Bowne Martepu. 


)KH3Hb NewlepHad Obilaa BecbMa cTporoH. OTweabHHKH mH- 
TaIHCb OHHM p2KaHbIM XIe60M; B cyO66oTy MH B BOCKPpeceHbe OHH 
eH COUHBO (BapeHbIh ropox H 60651). UTo6nr umMetb xae6, 3aHH- 
MaJIHCb MIPOCTbIM PYKOJeHeM, MpOaBain ero WH NOKYNaAH POXb H, 
Ppa3sqeIHB MexKAy COOOW, CaMH MOJOJH Ha PY4HbIX KePHOBAX. 


ilocae yTpeHH, KONaIH 3eMJ10 B oOropoge, Nocae AUMTyprHu 
TPYAHIHCb B MOA3CMHbIX CBOHX KeHAX. DeonocnHh TpyawHAca G6orb- 
ue pcex. Kpenku TetoM OH Opaa Ha ce6a 4acTb pa6oTH Apyrux: 
HOCHJ 3a HHX BOAY, pyOul ZpoBa, MOO poxb. Mnorga B 3HOMHY1O 
HOUb, OOHAXKMB Meu HW FpyAb, OH OTLAaBaT TeO CBOE B MULLy KOMa- 
paM H MOUIKaM, KPOBb TeKla MO HEM, a OH CNOKOMHO Mpa wWiepcTb Hu 
med mCaJIMbl. 
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B 1057 roazy BeawKHH KHA3b M3ACc1aB NOCTPOHA MOHACTbIPb 
cB. JIMMHTPHA HW NepeBel Tya HacTOATeeM uryMeHa Bapwaama. To- 
roa Opatua I[lewepbl, mocoBeToBaBLUIHCh MexAy co6oW, ynpocHaH 
AHTOHHA MOCTaBHTb Ha HHMH HryMeHOM ®Meogocua. IipnHnaB ury- 
MeHCTBO, PeoOCHH He OCTABH. CBOero MpexkHero CMHpeHHA XH Mpa- 
BHJla 2KH3HH, HallpOTHB, elle O6O7ee NOABH3aICA B NOCAyWAaHHH 4H 
nOcTHHYeCTBe H APYrHX HHOYeCKHX TPyAax, TaK 4YTO BCeM Obl cay- 
Ca, ABIAT B ce6e ZO6pplih npumep OpaTuu. 


Yncato nmeulepHHKOB MPH HEM YMHOXKHIOCb 2O CTa YeJOBEK. 
MoauTBaMH mpenoxo6Horo O6uTeAb NpOUBeTata, MHOrHe 3HAaTHbIe H 
GOoraTbie BEAbMOXKH MPHXOAHAK K HeEMY 3a OuarocmOBeHHeM H MIpH- 
HOCHJIH CBOH Japbi. 


Korga 4nc10 OpaTHH YMHOXKHAOCb AO Toro, 4uTO yOoras ne- 
ulepa He MOMa BMe€llaTb BCeX, NpenozOOnbih PeowocHh, npH no- 
MOH BboxHveH, NOCTpOHA OOWHPHYHO AepeBAHHY!HO LlePKOBb BO HMA 
Ycnenua Bowne Matepu, o6Hec ee orpanow, ycTpoHa npn Hei 
KeJIHH Jn OpatHn uv B 1062 romzy nepecerniicA B ITY HOBYHO OGH- 
Teb. C 9TOrFO BpeMeHH H OCHOBAJICH 3HAMCHHTLIN MOHACTbIPb, KO- 
TOpbId H Tenepb Ha3bIBaeTcA TleuepcKHM, TaK KaK HaCe@JIbHHKaMH ero 
ABHJHCh OOHTaTeIH “nNeyvep” HAH Memep. 


YctpouB OpaTHw Ha HOBOM MeCTe, OZHTCJIbHbIM HTYMeH CTA 
BBOAHTb B [leyepcKHH MOHACTbIPb NOPALOK OGOULEXKUTeEAbHOrO XKUTHA 
mo ycTaBy CTyAHHcKOMYy, MIpHHeceHHOMy H3 KOHCTaHTHHONMOJbCKOrO 
MOHACTbIPA pen. Peowopa CTyAuTa HHOKOM Eqpemom (snocuez- 
CTBHH enmHcKonom IlepescuaBcKHM). OSTOT ycTaB BMOCJeACTBHH H3 
Ileuepckoro MOHACTbIPA Obl 3aM4MCTBOBAH BCEMH PYCCKHMH OOULeEXKH- 
T@JIbHbIMH MOHACTbIPAMH, a NMOTOMY Mpen. W@eosocHH Ha3biBaeTcA 
“HauaIbHHKOM OOuleroO X%KHTHA MOHalwecKoro B Poccun” u Kueso- 
meYepCKHH MOHACTbIPb “cTapeHUIHM H3 BCeX MOHACTHbIpeH”. 


Tam, KpoOMe HIryMeHa, ABHJIHCb H APyrHe MOAYHHEHHbIe eMY 
OJOKHOCTHbIe JIHWa: JOMeCTHK HH YyCTaBLIHK, NMOHOMAPH, 3KOHOMBI, 
Kejlapb HIH Tpalesapb, HayabHHK XJeOoneKoB, BpaTapb. Bpatua 
pasqelAlacb Ha YeTbIPe CTeMeHH: OHH elle He ObIIH NOCTPHKeHbI 
MH XOJMJIM B MHPCKOH Ofex2e; Apyrve xOTA eule HW He ObIIM NOCTpH- 
2%KCHbI, HO XOAHAH B MOHALUeECKOH O2e%K De; TpeTbe ObIIH yxKe NOCTPH- 
%KCHbI H HOCHJH MaHTHIO; YeTBepTbie ObIH OOe4eHbI B BeIHKY!O 
CXHMY. 


CTporo NOABHXKHHYeCKHH O6pa3 XH3HH Mpen. PeoocusA HH- 
4eM He OTJIH4aJICA OT NOABHTOB H XKH3HH APeBHHX MYCTbIHHOKUTeIeH 
Erunetckux. Bce B OOuTeIH cOoBepluiatocb He HHaYve, Kak Cc O6aaro- 
CJOBCHHA HryMeHa, H OCBALLaIOCb MOJHTBOW. B KeaHAX HE M103- 
BOJAIOCh OpaTHH epxKaTb HHKAKOH COOCTBeEHHOCTH: HH MHL, HH 
JMUWHeH O@KUbI, HH Kakoro-1H60 Apyroro uMyulectBa. Kesehupie 
3aHATHA COCTOAJM B MOJHTBe, YTCHHH WH MeHHH MCaIMOB HW pyKOZe- 
auu. Tlocae nopeyepHaA sanpeuleHo ObII0 HHOKAM XOAMTb Apyr K 
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apyry u GecezoBaTb Mexay co6ow. Jlin HaOa0eHHA 3a BCEM 9THM 
npen. ®eogzocHi HMe OObI4aH KaxKAyIO HOUb OOXOAHTb BCe KeJHH, 
H CCAM CAbILUa B Ke@HH MOJHTBY HHOKa, TO Oaarogapua bora, ecan 
cabluiat Geceqy ABYX HAH Tpex, TO yapaA PyKOW B ABepb H OT- 
XOZHJ, a HayTPO OO1H4a BHHOBHBIX. 


Jlaa otTabixa O6paTHH, npoBozHBueH B GOorocayxeHHH OOVb- 
uiyiO 4aCTb HOH H BCE YTPO, Ha3Hadalocb NMOAyMeHHOe BPeMA, a 
NOTOMY BOPOTA MOHACTHIPCKHe 3allHpatHcb TOTYaC Nocse OGea HE OT- 
BOPAJIHCh 20 BeyepHH. M3BecteH cy4ai, YTO BPpaTapb He OTBOPH BO- 
poT Make KHA3I0 M3acraBy, CKa3aB, YTO HTYMeH He Bee BIYCKaTb 
HHKOrO. 


IIpen. ®eogocuh, KaK HCTHHHBIK HryMeH, C BeHYaHWeH 3a- 
6OTAHBOCTbIO H AWOOOBbIO CeNHA 3a AYXOBHbIM pa3BHTHeM cBOoeH 
OpaTHH H He yNycKad Cly4aAd NOAATb KaXTOMY MPHAH4HOe HacTaBse- 
HHe. B 93TOM cayy4ae, NO BbIpaxkeHHIO HCTOpHKa [Tomy6uHcKoro: 
“npen. ®eozocHi %xetat BnOAHe ynNOOGHTbCA cBOeMy Healy — 
npen. ®eoxzopy CTtyauTy”. B HacTtosauee BpemA H3 ero MOyYeHHH K 
MOHaXaM H3BeCTHbI —— MATb NOAMHHHBIX H Ba OUIeAUWIHX K HaM B 
OTPbIBKax. CogepxkKaHHe NOy4eHHH, H3JaraTb KOTOPOe NOAPOGHO He 
MmpeAcTaBAeTCA BO3MOXKHbIM, eCCTb CJleMyIoulee: BO-MepBbIX, yBella- 
HHe 2O6pomzeTetAM H NOABHraM K CaMOOTBeEpXxKeHHOH MH AeEATeAbHOH 
1106BH K Bory, K TepmeHHi0 H MYKeCTBY B MOABHraX MOHALUeCKHX, K 
BOSHCHABHJeCHHW MHPpa H BCerO, YTO B HEM, H K HelpecTaHHOMY I10- 
KaAHHIO, K MpOrHaHHO 3/1bIX MOMBICIOB ‘H K JOCTOHHOMY MpoBoOxKZe- 
HH}O BeHKOTO MOCTa; BO-BTOPbIX, JHCLWHMIMHApHble HaCTaBJeHHA, 
HMCHHO-HaCTaBJleHHe O XOXKJCHHH B LlEPKOBb HW O MOBEACHHH BO Bpe- 
MA MpeOblBaHHA B HeH; B-TpeTbHX, OOHYeHHA K OPaTHH H HMeHHO, 
C OMHOHK CTOPOHbI — 3a HX PONOT Ha TO, YTO OH — PeoRocHH yacTo 
He XOT€A MOCTPpHraTb B MOHAXH HW YalAA H3 MOHACTBIPA TeX, KOTO- 
Pbl€ OKa3bIBaJIHCb HepaHBbIMH, H 4YTO MPHHHMad B MOHACTbIPb Ha 
ero COep#KaHHe CTPaHHHKOB H O6eAHbIX, Cc APyroh — cTOpoHbI — 3a 
HeAOCTaTOK MOCAYWIaHHA HK CMHPeHHA, 3a JCHOCTb O XOKZCHHH B Lep- 
KOBb Ha CiyxObI H BOOOUIe 3a HepaweHHe O CBOeM CMaceHHH MH 3a 
HeoOpauleHHe K HeEMY — HIyMeHy JA AYXOBHbIX COBETOB. 


Iloyuaa on O6paTHtO BCeraa CO CMHPeHHeM, THXO, C JHOGOBbN, 
6e3 rHeBa, KOrga O6An4aI KOrO-1H60 u3 OpaTHH, Cre3bI TEKAM H3 
raa3 ero. 


“Mom Bac, 6paTHA, YacTO roBopHaA OH, GyzeM NOABH3AaTb- 
cA B MOCTe H MOJHTBE; MOMeYeMCA O CNaceHHH AYU MacOMbIX; BO3- 
BpaTHMCA OT 3H06bI H OT MyTeH rpexa, KaKOBLI CyTb: AW6oeRHHE, 
TaTbOa, KieBeTa, Mpa3sAHOCIOBHe, MbAHCTBO, OObAReHHe, OpaTOHeHa- 
BHJeHHe. YKOHHMCA OT BCero 9TOFO, OpaTHA H HE OCKBEPHHM Jy- 
WH CBOeH, HO NOHAeM NO MYTH MpaBeAHbIX, KOTOPbI BeeT B Wap- 
cTBO HeGecHoe. Babiuiem Bora pbidqaHHem, cae3aMu, NOueHHem, 6ze- 
HHeM, MOKOPHOCTbIO H MOCAyWaHHeM, YTOOI Yepes cHe OOpecTH HaM 
y Hero muazoctb. K ToMy xe H BO3HEHaABHAMM MH MHP ceili, Bcerga 
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HMeA B MbICIH CKa3aHHoe Tocnozom: “oOpeTumHi Ayuly cBow NOry- 
OuT , a WKE NoryOuT Aywy cBow Mene pagan, oOpauet 10” (Mo. 
10, 39). 


“Tak, H Mbl, OpaTHA, OTPEKWIHCb OT MHPa, OTBeEPrHeMCA H Ha- 
XOAALLErOCA B MHpe, BOSHEHABHAHM BCHKYHO HelpaBAy, u4TOObI He 
TBOPHTb THYCHOrO, H He O6yAeM BOSBPalllaTbCA K MpexKHHM rpexaM, 
KaK Ticbl Ha cBOHW OaeBoTHHy. Tocnozb Haul! Mucye Xpucrtoc cKka3aa: 
“HHKTO BO3JO%KHBUWHH PyKy CBOW Ha Ilyr, H O3HpaloulHica Ha3aL, 
He OaroHawexKeH AIA WapcTBHA Boxua” (Jlyk. 9, 62). 


“Kak MO#KeM H30eKaTb OeCKOHEYHOH MYKH, MpOBOAA BpeMsA 
cei 2KH3HH B JeHOCTH, 6e3 nNOKanHHA? Ha3BaBLUHCb HHOKAaMH, JLO.I- 
XKHbI Mbl KaXKAbIM DCHb KaATbCA B rpexaX CBOHX, HOO MOKaAHHe eCTb 
NYTb, MPHBOAAWIHH K WapcTBy HeGeCHOMY, H OHO eCTb KHOU, 6e3 KO- 
TOpOord HHKTO He MOXKeT Tyla BOHTH. ByzemM epxaTbca MyTH cero, 
VTBePAHM Ha HEM CTOMbI CBOH, MOTOMY YTO K HeEMY He NpHOMxKaerT- 
CA 3MeH JVKaBbIH, H XOTA MpHCKOPOHO WecTBHe MO HEM, 3aTO MOCced- 
CTBHA PaOCTHbI”. 


Bot OHO H3 AHCWMMAIMHapHbIX NMoyYeHHH mpen. Peoocns, 
CKa3aHHO HM B OOHTeEIH KelaploO, MO C.ly4al BO3BeeHHA eCrO B 3TOT 
cau: “Bpat. Ce oT pyKH Xpucta HW OT Mpectodwa Ero nmpweMaeulb TbI 
cui cayxKOy. Mme ctpax boxui mpeq O4HMa TBOHMH H 103a00Tb- 
CH HeEMNOPOYHO cCOBepliaTb NMopyyeHHoe TeOe Ael0, 2a SGyzeulb 0- 
CTOHH H BeHila OT Xpucta. TlomMbiuiaah O TOM FOpHeM MpecToule, KO- 
TOpbIi Bude. Mcana, Korga nocaaH Obi K HEMY OHH H3 CepadbHMoB 
c yraeM, KOTOPbIH He ONaIAA MpopoKa, HO MpocBellad: Tak H THI, 
OpaT, NPHeMJeUlb KHOU, Kak Obl OFHb OT TOTO NMpecTowa, Ha KOTOPOM 
@XKETHEBHO »%XpeTcA XpucToc. Ecanw Thl Cc AYUIeCBHOIO AHOOBbHO HC- 
paBHlb CayxXOy CHW B YHHE MOHACTbIPCKOM, TeOA O*RKHMAeT Mpa- 
BeHbIM BeHell, H GyzeT TeOe STOT KHOU B MpocBelleHHe H CNaceHHe 
aAyuiu TBOoeH. Ecau xe cepaue TBOe€ YKJOHHTCA K TOMY, 4TOObI NO- 
XHULaTb 4YTO-1HG60 MOHACTbIPCKOe HAH NDHOOpeTaTb WH COGHpaTb 60- 
mee ce6e, HeKeJIH MOHACTbIpIO: GyzeT Te6e STOT KIIOU B ONaeHHe 
AVWH TBOeH 3ecb H B Oyzyulem Beke. TeeHHa npHemMaeT TeOa UH CYA 
Ananus WX Candbupbi nocturuet Te6a. On, yTaHB 4YaCTb H3 LeHbI 3a 
ceO CBOe€, YMePJIH BHE3allHOWO CMePTHH, a ThI OyAeUIb AOCTOHH ele 
Taru¥ahweH MYKH MOXHULlad 4yxKOe HAH pa3qaBan CBOHM 6e3 4HHY. 
Buumah, Opat ce6e uv cBoeH cayxG6e: a cnacetT Te6a Tocnomb oT 
BceroO MOJHTBaMH CB. Boropowzuvubl WH BCeX CBATBIX. AMHHb”. 


Ectb OCHOBaHHA MOwJaraTb, 4YTO NoyyeHHi Kk OpaTuu mpen. 
®PeoocneM HaNmHcaHO O6bII0 GoOmee, 4EM CKOAbKO H3BECTHO B HacTO- 
alee BP€MA, HO He TaK MHOFO, 4TOObI BCe BMeCTe OHH NpeAcTaBAAJH 
co6oh NOAHYH H 3aKOHYeHHYHW CHCTeMy HPaBOYYeHHA XPHCTHAHCKO- 
ro, Noq06HO NoyyeHHAM ®eogopa CTyszHTAa. 


Ho He CTOJbKO NpaBHAaMH ycTaBa H YCTHbIMH HaCTaBJI@HHAMH 
PyYKOBOAHA cBOW OpaTH Soromyszpbii HryMeH, CKOJbKO NpHMepoM 
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cBoeH CBATOH, BbICOKOH, HCTHHHO-NOABHXKHHYeCKOH #KH3HH. 3a Opar- 
CKOH Tpane30l OH BKYLIal TOAbKO cyxoH xae6 HW BapeHyHO 3e1eHb 
6e3 Macjla; He MH HHYerO, KpOMe BOAbI; OKAY HOCH BeTXYH, a 
now Het KOmOUyO BaacaHHuy. Jima cHa HHKOrAa He JO%KHICA, HO 
nocae mopeyepHaA 3acbinal cHaa. Uacro mpoBOaAHA OH HOU G6e3 
CHa, B MOJHTBe 3a Ce6A H 3a OOHTEAb, YTO MHOFO pa3 3aMeyuatH LWep- 
KOBHbI¢c OyAHJIbHHKH, CJIbIlWa May ero H 3BYK 3@€MHBIX MOKJOHOB, 
KOrMa MPHXOAHAH 3a OarocaoBeHHemM K yTpeHH. Kora HacTynas 
BeAMKHH MOCT, OH yRaiAJIcCA B Neulepy H BOSBPalllaicA B OOHTeAb Ha- 
KaHyHe Jla3apeBpoh cy66oTbl. B cBo6ozHOe BpeMA OH CaM TPYAHII- 
cA B NeKapHe, pyOuJ ApoBa H HOCH BODY. 


M3yMHTeIbHOe CMHpeHHe H HCMOAHeEHHOe 2H06BH MHOCepsAHe 
K JO29M ObIIH MOCTOAHHBIMH CNYTHHKAMH HHOYeCKOH XKH3HH pen. 
®Meozocua. On G6bI 3aCTYNHHKOM MpHTeCHAeMbIX H OOWKEHHBIX. Oco- 
6eHHO Ke 1106H1 OH GenHbIX. J|1A HHX NOCTPOHA OH MPH MOHACTHI- 
pe oco6bih ABOp c WepKOBbIO NepBOMy4eHHKa apxHAWaKOHa CTetpa- 
Ha H OTIe1AT HM JeCCATYIO YaACTb MOHACTHIPCKHX AOXOZOB. Kaxkazy10 
cy66oTy oOTcbial OH BO3 xX1e60B B TCMHHLUBI. 


Cua Bepbl mpenogzo6uoro uryMeHa OOHapyXKHJlacb BO MHO- 
rHx OJlarodaTHbIX ONbITaxX. Co6paB MHOXKeCTBO HHOKOB, OH He JI10- 
6H cOOHpaTb 3anacbl AIA OGHTeIH, HO 3a60THICA NMpexyze Bcero 
O cMaceHHH yl H BO BCe€M BO3Jaraa ynoBaHHe Ha bora. Korga He- 
mocTaBaio xie6a H ApPyrHxX NMpunacoB AAA OpatcKkoH Tpane3bi HK 
BHHa H eed DJIA WeEPKOBHOHK CulyxKObI, TO MO-MOAHTBe PeonOCHA BCe 
ABIAIOCb B CBOe BpeMxA. MHOrga *KePTBOBATeH MOHACTbIPA C H3- 
ObITKOM JOCTABAAIH TO, 4YTO GbIMO Ha 3ITOT Pa3 HYKHO, HHOrAa Ny- 
CTbI€ 3AKPOMbI OKa3bIBaHCb MOJHbIMH. 


[loa pyKOBOACTBOM TaKOrO BeAHKOrO HacTaBHHKa B AYXOBHOH 
2*KH3HH H BOCIIHTaIHCb BNOTHeE OCTOHHbIe ero yYeHHKH: “Onn, — 
ropoput Jletonuceu, Hectop, — Kak 3eMJ1A, KaKLyULAaA BOAbI, NpH- 
HHMaJIH C.1OBO ero NpHHOCHAH Bory NAOAbI TPyLOB CBOHX KTO CTO, KTO 
wieCcTbAecAT, KTO TPHAWATb. M MOXKHO ObIIO BHAeT Ha 3eMJe TOeH, 
MO %KHTHIO TOUHBIX ‘aHretOB, a MOHACTbIph TleyepcKHH Ka3asca no- 
ROGHbIM HeGecH, Ha KOTOPOM, KaK cCBeTIOe COJHUe CHAT mpenono6- 
HbId MeomOcHH CBOHMH JOOPbIMH eaMH...” 


3a6o0TACb O HPaBCTBeEHHOM OJlaroycTpoiicTBe 4a CBOHX, mpe- 
nogqo6upik Peowocnh He OCTaBAAA 6e3 BHHMaHHA H BHeUIHerO CO- 
CTOAHHA cBOeH OGuTeAH. Korga 4ncao OpaTuH eule Goree yMHOXKH- 
ach, OH PaCWUHPHA NMpeebl MOHACTLIPA, NOCTPOHA HOBbIe KeJIHH; 
o6HeC MOHACTbIPbh OFpadOW HW 3a10%KHI B 1072 roxy BeAH4eCTBeHHBIA 
KaMeHHbIH XpaM, Ha MeCTe Pa3PyYLUeCHHOrTO AepeBAHHOrO, B 4ecTb Yc- 
nenua [Ipecsatoh Boroposznup. 
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®Meonocuhi exKeAHeEBHO NMPHHHMal cCaMOoe XHBOe HeMocpel- 
CTBeHHOe yuacTHe B pa6oTaX, HO €1Ba YCNeA BLIBeECTH OCHOBAaHHe Llep- 
KBH, KaK CKOHYaICA Ha 65-m roazy *H3HH 3 Man 1074 roma, poBHO 4e- 
pes rod nO cMepTH Apyroro COy4aCTHHKa B MOCTPOeCHHH LepKBH, Be- 
auxoro Antouus. Mou nmpen. ®eoxocua 6plan norpeOeHbl B ero 
nemepe. Kora BeAHKas UepKOBb Oblta OCBAULeHa, HryMeH HW OpaTHA 
Meyepckoro MOHACTLIPA PelIHAH MepeHecTH B Hee MOUIM Mpen. Pe- 
omocua. OHH OKa3aJHCb COBEPLIeHHO HeTAeHHBIMH. B 1108 roay, T. e. 
popHo 850 azeT TOMY Ha3aZ, NpocaaBAeHHe HMeHH Mpen. PeoocnsA 
ROBeEPWeHO MPHYHCAeHHeEM ero K AHKY CBATHIX. 

Jlyx npenogzo6uoro Peoxocus, H NO CMePTH XKHBOFO, OCTal- 
cA X%KHBYY B O6HTeIH. OH OYUWUEBAAA NpeeMHHKOB BeHKOTO HTy- 
MeHa MIpOLOKATb AEAO ero, — AeAO CO3MaHHA WEPKBH XH O.aroycTpo- 
exHa O6uTerH. Ho sca ClaBa NPHHAaLIexKHT GaxKeHHOMy PeoOCHN. 


Ipenogzo6nnii PeoxocHh NOAOKHA Hayao NepBomy Ha Pycu 
CTPOro-ycTaBHOMY MOHACTBIPIO, Nepel KOTOPbIM HM G6bINO MOCTaBAe- 
HO MHOrO 6AaroOpOAHbIX H BeAHKHX ered. 


lepspas — cCO3aHHe OYara HCTHHHO-MOABHXKHHYeCKOTO HHO- 
4eCTBA. 


Bropas — cocpeqoTouenHe B H€M XPHCTHAHCKO-NpocBeTHTeJb- 
HOH pa6oThI: O6yyeHHe rpamoTe, MepenHcKa Oorocayxe6HbIX KHHT 
H, HaKOHell, pycckoe JeTonHcaHHe. TpeTba — BOCNHTaHHe MHOroO- 
ONBITHBIX, Ge3yNpeyHbIX MO %#KH3HH HHOKOB, CNOCOOHBIX BO3r1aBHTb 
apxHepelckne Kadeppl. 

IIpen. ®Peoxocuh cO CBOHMH CNOABHXKHHKaMH CO3al TaKylO 
o6uTelb, paBHOH KOTOpOH He ObIIO B COBpeMeHHOH emMy Bu3aHTHH, 
paBHOH KOTOPOH He MOFAH CO3ZaTb TpeKH-MHTpONOAUTHI. Hosasn 
O6HTeIb, elle 20 OKOHYAHHA “NeulepHOH cTaqHH” cBOero CyeCcTBO- 
BaHHA, NOATBepKAata MbICAb MaapHowoBoro “CzoBa Oo 3aKOHe UH 
6narozaTH”, 4uTO Pycb B UePKOBHOM OTHOUWICHHH paBHOMpaBHa CO 
BC€CMH OTPaHaMH H He HYK1aeTCA HH B 4YbeH NMPHHYAHTeAbHOH oOneke, 
H60 “sca cTpaHb! OnrarHh Bor nomusoBa HW Hac HE Mpespe, BOCxOTe 
wH Chace HbI H B pa3yYM HCTHHHBIA nmpHBeze”. 

Csaum. Hukonzah Moreneuenko 
Kuesckas JLyxosuas Cemuunapna, 13 Je. 1958. 
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KPATKHH HCTOPHUECKHH PA3BOP 


PHMCKO-KaTOAH4eCKOFO AOrMaTa O HeENOPO4HOM 3a4aTHH 
Ipecsatoh Jlesni. 


M3ppaTuB BceeHCKOe y4eHHe O NMepBopoawHOM rpexe, PHM- 
CKaA WePKOBb, B CHV 3aKOHOB JOFHKH, 2OxKHa ObIa MOBeECTH 3TO 
H3BpalleHHe AO MOcAeAHHX MpezetoB. Ona Tak HW CeNata, BOSBe- 
cTHB B 1854 roxy NOJHBIA AOrMaT O HENOPOYHOM 3a4aTHH (immacu- 
lata conceptio) IIpecs. Jlepni. Cmbica 3Toro gormata TOT, 4TO Bo- 
roMaTepb, XOTA H POAHMacb eCTECTBEHHbIM O6pa30m OT Moakuma H 
AHHbI, HO 3a4aTHe ee, NO OcOGeHHOMY npeH36BITKy OaarogaTH, He 
6bI10 MpH4acTHO NMepBOpOAHOMY rpexy, pacnpocTpaHHBUIeMycA OT 
Anama 4 EsBbi Ha Bcex 6€3 HCKIIOYCHHA HX NOTOMKOB (Pum, V, 12 x 
apyrve). Yuenwe 06 3ToM He HOBOe B PHMCKOH UepKBH. TlepsBnii, 
BbICKa3aBLUHH MBbICAb O06 Hu3bATHH BoromatepH oT nepBopozHoro 
rpexa, 6bia [lacxasuh PaaG6ept, xHBwHa B IX Bexe. Ho anuIb TOMb- 
KO 9Ta MbICJb CTala BXOAHTb B CHJIY, Kak BCTpeTHAa ce6e CHAbHeH- 
wih OTNOP B AHWe 3HaMeHHTOrO BepHapaza Kaepsocckoro uw Zoaro He 
MOria ObITb OObABAeCHA MOrMATOM, XOTA ObIMO He Mato nan (CHKCT 
IV, Tlapea V, [TpuropHi XV u Aaexcanap VII), Kotoppie BnoazHe 
COUYBCTBOBaIH eH H pa3steintH ee. Torabko mana [Ini IX-H pe- 
UIHICA ClelaTb 3TO B 1854 roazy, He 3a2yMaBLIHCb Ha TeM, 4TO 4Ye- 
pe3 9TO OH JOKeH ObIA NOpBaTb CBA3b C V4YCHHEM O NepBOPOAHOM 
rpexe He TOJbKO BOCTOYHOH LWepKBH, HO H ApeBHeH 3anaaHOH, u 
HaBleub Ha ceOA OCyKAeHHe KaK TOH, Tak H Apyrow. [Ipampim caen- 
CTBHeM HOBOrO ZOrMaTa 6bI10 TO, 4TO NounTaHHe JieBbI Mapnun y 
KaTOJHKOB H3MCHH10Cb B CBOeM CBOHCTBE H CeAalOCb HCTHHHbIM 
6oronountanHem. [lo cOBpeMeHHOMY YYeCHHH PHMCKOH wWepKBH, Bo- 
ropoznua AOcTOHHa He TOAbKO MPH3bIBaHHA,, HO HCTHHHOTO MO.le- 
HHA, T.e. CAYKeEHHA, OCHOBaHHOrTO Ha Bepe B Ee BaaabiuecTBO Hal 
CamuM Borom; Ha Hafwexe, YTO ee XOMATAHCTBO CHJIbHee, 4eM XO- 
natalictBo Mucyca Xpucta; Ha an6BH, O6pautatoulenh I[Ipecsatyr1o 
Tlesy Kak 6bI B HeEMOCpeACTBeHHYHO Web BCHKOH OarouecTHBOH eR- 
TebHOCTH. Taka 4eCTb 2OJXKHa ObITb BO3ZaBaeMa EH noTomy, 4TO 
“Ona cCOpeBHOBaa HallieMy cmaceHHW; 4TO Ona eCTb NOcpeHHLa, 
Kak H Mucye XpuctToc ecTb nNocpewHHK; 4TO Ona ecTb yBeHuaHHe CB. 
Tpotupi”. 


Huyero nogo6unoro HeT B MpaBocraBHOH uepKBH. [IpaBya, u 
3Ta WEPKOBb HHKOFO H3 CBATBIX TaK He MOUHTAeT, H HH Mped KeM H3 
HHX Tak He 6aaroroBeeT, Kak npea Jlepow Mapuen, IIpecsatow Ma- 
Tepbio Tocnogza; ona Ha3biBaetT Eee yectHehuerw XepyBHM H HecpaB- 
HeHHO C.laBHeHwer cepaduM H NpH3biBaeT Ee B MOAHTBAaX CBOHX MpH 
BCAKOH cayxG6e, BepyaA, 4TO MpemcTaTenbcTBOo Ee 3a aAnwgzeH mpen 
Borom uMeet ocoGeHnHyto cHay. Ho otHocacb Tak K [Ipecsatod Bo- 
roMaTepH H, cTato G6biTb, BbImerna Ee B HeEKOTOPOM CMBbICIe H3 JH- 
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Ka CBATLIX, NpaBOCTaBHaA WeCPKOBb VYHT, 4YTO H Ona OObIKHOBeH- 
HbIM YeNOBeK, POX MeCHHAA, KaK HW BCe JKAHK, C NepBoObiTHbimM rpe- 
xom (IIcaa. 50, 7), nowemy H yMepulan ecTecTBeHHOW cmMepTHW. Tlo 
ee sBeposannw, Jlepa Mapua Obiaa TOAbKO npemounuena Jlyxom 
CBATLIM OT 9TOrO rpexa, 4TOOH! GbITh AOCTOHHOW CAelaTbCA Ma- 
repbio Xpucta CnacutTeasn. 


Yem xe, OAHAKO, KaTOAHYNeCKHe OorociOBbl AYMalOT OFIpaB- 
aTb 3TOT HOBbIN AOrMaT cBOeH LWEPKBH, MPOTHBHbIH He TOIbKO CB. 
IlucaHHW H CB. NpewaHHW, HO H 320pOBOMY pa3ymy? Tem, mpex- 
me Bcero, YTO OH 6GyATO Ob HMeeT AIA CeOA AOCTATOUHbIe OCHOBAHHA 
B caMoM cB. [IlncaHHH. B HeM, rOBOPAT OHH, HaXOAATCA CeMyIOULHe 
MecTa: H BpaxkAy NOAOKY MexKAy TOGO WH Me*KLY *KeHOW, H MeKAY 
cemeHeM TBOHM, H MexKy cemeHem Tos: Toh TeOW O6OaiocTH byzeT 
(c eppelickoro coTpeT) raasy, 4 Th! GaoctH 6ynaew ero nasty” 
(Borr. Il, 15), « “paaviica Baarongatunaa, Tocnoab c to6ow: 6aaro- 
ciOBeHHa Tbi B »*eHax” (JlyK. I, 28) Kpome Toro, roBOpxT OHH, 
Iipecs. Jlepe, Kak nepBopoxzeHHOH goYvepH Bowne, BOCcCTaHOBH- 
TebHHUe poOwa YesoBeyeckoro, Matepu Cpbina boxuA, NpHAKYHO 
ObITb HeNpH4acTHOW TlepBepOAHOMY rpexy, H 4TO 93TOrO Tpebye>T 
6olbuianA claBa uw 4ecTb Ee, kak boropoguupl. Ho sce 9TO He Cay- 
KHT B HX Nowb3sy. B camom Jee, B III raape, 15 cruxe KHHrH Bpl- 
THA TOBOpHTcA He O TOM,OyaTO On “bor He xotea, 4uTo6n [Ipecss- 
tan Jlepa xoTA Ha O2HY MHHYTY Oblaa nmpH4actHa rpexy Esp u Axza- 
Ma-nepBopoaHOoMy” (Kapa. Tycce), a o Tom, yTto Cam Bor noaoxuT 
Hayao OopbObl M@EXKAY X#XeCHOHW H AHABOJIOM, a PaBHO MPpOOJDKHT H 
ycneuiHO OKOHUHT ee M@KAY HX NOTOMKaMH. JlelcTBHTeAbHO, TOJIb- 
KO Bor, a He JOM CaMH, MOKET HavaTb H MOOeMOHOCHO OKOHUHTb 
nozo6uyw SGopb6y. Tlouemy — nonsTtHo. [lepBbie A1AH, NOAYHHHB- 
uIHCb 4pe3 rpex AHaBOJy, CaMH COG6OHW yxKe HE MOFIH HH BOCCTATb 
NpOTHB Hero, HH TeM 6oee noGenHTb ero. Ecan xe HM OGelLaeTCA 
H TO WH Apyroe, TO TOAbKO NpH nomMouH boxneh; OKOHYATeAbHOe 
*Ke NOpaxKeHHe AHABOJY HaHeceT TOJbKO OCOG6eHHBI, upe3sBEual- 
HbId NOTOMOK Ess, KOTOpbIM MOr O6bITb TOAbKO Borouenosek. Tak 
NOHHMaWT 3TO MECTO H CB. OTIbI H YYHTeH WepKBH. 


Caospo — “6narogaTHan (KexapuHTomenn) 3HauHT OGJarozaT- 
CTBOBaHHan, CAeaBliaAcdA MpHyacTHOW GaarofzatuH. Tlosytomy npu- 
BeTCTBeHHbIe COBa aHrejia: “panyiica OnaronzatHan”: “Tocnoab c To- 
6210”: “OnarocaoBeHHa Thi B KeHAX” HMECIOT HE TOT CMbICJ, OYATO 3a- 
yaTue [IIpecsatoH Jlesbi 6bi10 cBO6OAHO OT NepBopomHOrO rpexa, a 
TOJbKO TOT, YTO Ona NpHuactHa OaaronzaTH boxueH B GOAbwel cTe- 
neHH, 4eM BCe NMpoune TBOPeHHA BoxwUH, NOTOMY 4YTO H36paHa ObITb 
Martepbw Tocnoaa. UTo HMeHHO TaKOe 3HaYeHHE 2OJDKHO MpHAaBaTb 
COBY “OaarofaTHan”, 3TO BHAHO H3 AalbHehweh peun anrewa: 
“o6epna 60 ecu GaaronaTb y Bora. H ce 3a4uHeuw BO 4peBe, H posH- 
wk CbiHa, H HapeyeuiH HMA emy Mucyc” (Jlyx. I, 30—31). 


Jlaaee, HH caoBO Boxwkune, HH WepKOBb HHrge He Ha3bIBaHWT 
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[Ipecsatyto Jlesy neppopoxzeHHOWw 2OY4epbwo Boxuen, T.e. pox lex- 
HOW) OTHYHO OT BCeX AW ACH, H BOCCTAHOBHTeADHHUeW POda 4ej0- 
Beyeckoro. I[leppopoxaeHHbIM BCeAH TBapH Ha3biBaeTcA B cB. IlH- 
caHHH TOAbKO Chin Bowaxnit (Koaoc. I, 15); a o Mpecsatot Jlese u3- 
BeCTHO, 4TO Ona He C He6Oa ABHAaCb Ha 3€MAWO, HO POAHAach OGbIK- 
HOBCHHbIM O6pa30mM oT MoakuMa Hu AHHbI. PaBHbimM oO6pa30M, BOC- 
CTaHOBHTeeM YeOBeY4ecTBa cB. [IMcaHHe Ha3bIBaeT TOAbKO OHOTO 
BonaoTHBueroca CbIHa BoxwkHnA, COOCTBEHHOIO KPOBHIO OUHCTHBILe- 
ro Awszeh oT rpexos (Taaar. Ill, 13; 1 Hoan. I, 7; I. Nerp I, 18—19; 
1 Tum. Il, 5—6). Ipecs. xe Jlepa Mapua, no yuenuto npaBocaaBHon 
WePKBH, TOAbKO MOCAVKHAa YTOMY BOCCTaHOBJeHHW, poAHB XpH- 
cta, Cnacuteaa wawero. MUpe3 npw3HanHe xe Boromatepu soccta- 
HOBHTCJIbHHLCIO POA YeTOBeEYeCKOrTO, O4eBHAHO, OTBepraeTca 3Ha- 
4YeHHE BONAOWLEHHA, CTpawaHHH Hw cmMeptH Mucyca Xpucta, Tak KaK 
BCe 9TO OKa3bIBaeTCA H3/HUIHHM. 


Kpome Toro, KaTOJH4eCKan MbICIb, 4TO [Ipecs. Jlepe Heo6xo- 
AMMO ObIIO ObITb 4YKLOW NepBoposAHOrO rpexa AAA Toro, 4TOGBI 
Oua MOrda powuTb GesrpeuwHoro Mucyca Xpucta, BeweT HE TOAbKO 
K HHCIPOBepxKeHHW Bepbl B ObITHe NepBOpoAHOrO rpexa BOOGIE (Ha 
4YTO yKa3biBal eule bepHapa Kaepsocckuii), HO H BO3MOXKHOCTH HC- 
KYMJIeHHA. 


B caMoM dete, ecan Obt Xpuctoc poganaca oT BHoaHe 6e3- 
rpewHoHk [Ipecs. Jlepbl, TO On He Mor ObI CHeAaTbCA HALIHM HCKYNH- 
TejeM, NOTOMY 4TO G6bI GbI COBepUIeHHO “yx HaM. Hakoueu, cae- 
AyeT 3aMeTHTb, 4YTO XOTH OCOGeHHOe ycepaAHe K NpociaBreHHw Bo- 
romatepH, Kotopoi coTBsopu sBeanune CHJibHbI, H KoTtopyw go.- 
*KHbI yOaxaTb BCH poaH (JlyK. I, 48—49), mocToHHo sBcaKkol no- 
XBaJIbl, HeEHALOOHO 3a6bIBaTb, 4TO Ona — “ne bor uw AapoBaHa HaM 
He JA TOrO, 4YTOObI MbI NOKIOHAIHCE eH, KaK Bory; Ona cama no- 
KIOHANaCb Tak pOAKBUIeMyca OT Hex maoTcKH, cowmenuemy c He6a 
H3 Heap Orunx” (cB. Enuqdbannii). “Kak BugHo u3 Ex BaOXHOBeHHOH 
necHH (AKO MpH3peHa CMHpeHHe paObil cBoes; ce 60 OTHbIHe y6Ja- 
*KaTb MA BCH powH (JlyK. I, 48), Ona yaoctoena 6biaa oT Bora Tako 
BeJIHKOH 4eCTH COOCTBEHHO 3a CBOe CMHPeHHe. 


Ho KaKHM O6pa30M MOPJa BO3HHKHYTb CaMaf MbICIb Mmpa3- 
AHOBaTb 3a4aTHe [Ipecsatoh Jlesbi? 


IIpexmae Bcero, He1b3A He IIPHHATb BO BHHMAaHHe Toro OG6cTO- 
ATCAbCTBa, YTO HaalO ¥TOTO Npa3sMHHKa COBIMaqaeT C TEM BDpeMe- 
HeM, KOra BBOAHJacb H YyCTaHOBJAJacb pedbopma Tpuropusa VII o 
6es6paunH AyxoBencTBa. UacTHw B BHAY 3¥TOFO COBMaeHHA, a 4a- 
CTHIO B BHAY APyrHX yKa3aHHi eCTb OCHOBaHHe AYMaTb, 4TO Ha4a- 
JO 3TOMY NpasqHHKy MOTOKeHO GbINO 3anMaHbIM AYXOBeEHCTBOM C 
UeIbIO (aKTHYeCKH 3aCBHACTEAbCTBOBATb YHCTOTY H HeMOPOUHOCTb 
O6payHOH 2%XH3HH. TaKHM OO6pa30M, Mpa3QHHK 9TOT ObIA rayxXHM Mpo- 
TeCTOM 3aMaqHOrO AYXOBCHCTBa MPOTHB PHMCKHX 3aKOHOB. 
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PacnpoctpaHeHHl0 Ha3BaHHOrO Mpa3AHHKa BNoOAHe Ox.aronpH- 
ATCTBOBaIO HaNpaBAeHHe cpenHeBeKOBOrO OaarouectTHA. B cpeaHHe 
BeKa K OObIKHOBCHHOMY PeJHrHO3HOMY NOUHTAaHHW IIpecsaton JleBbi 
NPHCOeCAHHHAOCh PbIWaPCKOe C.1yxKeHHE 2%KCHLULHHeE, KOTOPOe XOTeIO 
BHeTb B Boroposznue Heat BeEYHOH YHCTOTHI, HENMOPOYHOCTH H 6.1a- 
royecTHA 


Tomy »#e BO3BerHYeHHW BoromatepH cozehcTBOBadH H cpel- 
HeBeKOBbIe npezcTtaBleHHA O Bore. Jima cpemHeBeKOBOrO XPHCTH- 
aHHHa Bor npeazctaBaaaca we Borom a1w6suH, He OTUeM, AWOAULHM 
ya CBOHX, HO CTPOrHM CyAHelO H FpO3HbIM KapaTeweM 31a. STO 
cTpauwiHoe, a NOTOMY H NOAaBAAOUlee MpenctaBeHHe Bora HecKOJb- 
KO CMArYaIOCb MHJOCepAHbIM AHKOM Matepx boxe, noctTaBien- 
HbIM PALOM C FpoO3sHbIM O6pa30m BoxwkuuM. Ona cTouTt npea Boros, 
KaK Halla MHJOCepaHaA NpeAcTaTeAbHHUla, H XOaTaHcTByeT 3a Hac, 
cmaryaeT rposHble cyibl BoxwkHH H H3AHBaeT Ha HAC HeOecHble Lapbl 
Bowxun. IIpH TakKOM XapakTepe PeJHrHO3SHbIX MpeCcTaB.JeHHH BCA- 
koe BO3BemH4eHHe BboromatepH, KaK MHJOCepAHOH 3aCcTYNHHLUbl, XOTA 
Obl H HEOTBeYAaBLUee 32PaBLIM Pe€AHTHO3HbIM BePOBaHHAM, JerKO MO- 
rio HalTH ce6e COUYBCTBHE H PaCNpOcTpaHHTbCA MeXKAY BepyIOULHMH 
CPeAHHX BeKOB. 


Hecmotps, Bipouem, Ha yKa3aHHbie OaronpHATHble yCAOBHA 
2A pacipoctpaHeHHA H YTBepxKTeHHA B 3aNawHOH WepKBH Mpa3i- 
HHKa HenopoyuHoro 3ayuaTua IIpecsatod Jlepbl, OH He BApyr noayuna 
mormMaTHyueckoe OG6OcHOBaHHe. HanpoTuB, Ha4atO ero BbI3Bal0 M0- 
pHuaHHe CO CTOPOHbI 3HaMe€HHTOTO B TO BpeMA GOorocioBa H y4H- 
Tea 3anaqHOH uepKBH BepHapaa Kasapesua (1140 r.). On co seer 
CHOW CBOeH BEPbl H KPaCHOpe4HA BOCCTaeT H MPOTHB CaMOro Npa3l- 
HHKa 3a4aTHA, H OCOGeHHO NPOTHB y4eHHA O HeMOPOYHOM 3a4aTHH 
IIpecsatbia Jlespbi. “YxKacatocb, BHAA, YTO HBIHe HeEKOTOPbie H3 Bac, 
—- MHCal OH AHOHCKHM MOH&XaM, — BBOAHTe HOBOe Mpa3sAHeECTBO, 
HEBeEOMOe LEPKBH, HEOLOOpAeMOe Pa3syMOM, HEOMpaBAbIBAeMOe ApeB- 
HHM lpeqaHHeM”. “IIpaBaa, roBpopuT on, IIpecsatyro Jlesy HyxKHO 
npOCclaBIATb KaK MOXKHO 6osee; HO NpocaBAeHHe 3TO TpebyeT pa3- 
JIM4HA, 


LlapcTtBenHan cH JleBa He HMeeT HANOGOHOCTH B JAOXKHbIX NpO- 
ClaBJeCHHAX, O6AawaA HCTHHHbIMH BeHWAMH C1aBbl H 3HAMCHHAMH J0- 
cTouHcTBa. I[IpocaaBantte 4YHCTOTY ee NAOTH H CBATOCTb ee X%KH3HH. 
Yausisnhtecb O6HAMW Aapos ce JleBbl; nOKAaHAHTecb ee BoxwectTBeH- 
HOMY CbIHy, BOSHOCHTe Ty, KOTOPan 3a4ala, He 3HaA MOXOTH, H po- 
ava, He 3Had GomesHH. UTo xe elle HYXKHO NMpHOaBHTb K CHM JO- 
CTOHHCTBaM? JT OBOpAT, 4YTO AOUKHO NOYHTATh 3a4aTHeE, KOTOPOe 
mpeAWecTBOBalO CAaBHOMY pOXeHHH; HOO ecaH Obl HE NMpenue- 
CTBOBaO 3a4aTHe (HEMOpouHOe), TO H poxRMeHHe He ObIIO Ob Npo- 
claBleHo. Ho 4TO cka3aTb, eCIH Obl KTO-HHOyAb NO TOM x%Ke CaMOH 
npHunHe MOTpe6oOBad TakOrO %#xe YeCTBOBaHHA OTWAa H MaTepH IIpe- 
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cpatoh Mapuu? PasBHo MoryT notpeOoBaTb Toro xe AAA ee 2e0B 
H lipazetos — 20 GeckoneyuHocTH. [IpHtom xe KaKHM OOpa30M rpex 
He MOr ObITb TaM, rae Oblda moxoTb? Hukomy He aHO ObITb 3a- 
4YaTbIM B CBATOCTH. OazHH Tocnoab Xpuctoc 3ayat oT CB. Jlyxa, u 
OH OHH CBAT OT CaMOrO 3a4aTHA CBOerO”. 


YuenHe KaTOJM4eCKOH WepKBH O HeNOpouHOM 3auaTHH IIpe- 
cBaAToH JleBbI CTOHT B NMpAMOM MpOoTHBOpeuHH c y4ueHHem CB. [In- 
CaHHA: a) O BCeOOUIHOCTH NMepBopoAHOrO rpexa H CaeACTBHH ero B 
pote ueroBeyeckoM; 6) o 6e3yc10BHOH HeEOOXOAMMOCTH 1A Hawero 
cnaceHHA KPeCTHbIX 3acayr CnacnTeia H HeEOOXOZHMOCTH JeliCTBH- 
T@IbHOrO B HHX y4acTHA HW B) OO OTHOWeHHH GaaronzaTH K cBOGOZe 
yeOBeKa. 


a) CnacuTeib cKa3a1: PowkaeHHoe OT NAOTH, T.e. M.AIOTCKHM 
€CTECTBCHHbIM POKJCHHEM, NAOTb eCTb, T.e. MOABepxKeHO rpexy, H 
TOAbKO pow menHoe oT JIyxa (T.e. OarogaTHIO KpelileHHA) CTaHO- 
BHTcCA AyxoM (Hoan. 3, 6). An. [laBea coraacHo c 3THM roBOpHT: 
aAKOMwKe CHHEM 4YENOBEKOM rpeX B MHP BHHJe, H FTpeXOM CMePpTb, H 
TakO CMepTb BO BCH 4YeAOBEKH BHH Je, B HeM)Ke BCH COrpeliHHua (Pum, 
5, 12). Kak Mucye Xpuctoc, tak H Anoctoa, B NpHBeAeHHBIX C10BaXx 
CaMbIM OMpeweeHHbIM O6pa30M roBOpAT O BCeOOWIHOCTH rpexa H 
Ce€ACTBHH ero B poe YeTOBe4eCKOM H MPH 3TOM HH AAA KOFO H3 
POXKJCHHbIX e€CTECTBCHHbIM POXKJCHHeEM, H HHKAaKOrO HCKIOUCHHA He 
elarwT; Bce, KTO mpoH3sower oT AaMa eCTeECTBEHHbIM IyTeM, POK- 
eHbI BO rpexe, HOO OHH corpeuiMaH eute B Agame. [Ipapaa, Mucyc 
XpucToc cCTOHT BHe 9TOFO 3aKOHA HacwleAcTBeHHOCTH, HOO OH npH- 
wed B MHp TOJbKO B NOAOGHH NOTH rpexa (Puma. 8, 3), H rpexa, 
Kak M€PpBOPOZHOFO, TaK H MPOH3BOAbHOrO, He HMeA. Ho 3TO HCKAW- 
ueHHe e€CTb HCKHWOUeHHe He AIA OAHOTO H3 OObIKHOBCHHBIX 4.1CHOB 
yeroBeyecTBa, HO Aan Toro, 4bx MpHpowa npeAcTaBAAta BbICcOYal- 
wee H COBepuieHHeHwiee HCKIIOYeHHe, KTO B MPOTHBOMO.102%*KHOCTh 
NepBOMY 4eJOBeKY, OT 3eM1H NMepcTHOMy, NO MpHpogze Gna “lo- 
cmooM c HeGece” (1 Kop. 15, 47), Kro 6bia cbIHOM YerOBeueCKHM, 
cuiequiHM c HeGec, HO BMeCTe H CYLIHM Ha HeOecax (Moan. 3, 13), 
KTo, OJHHM CJOBOM, Obi HCTHHHbIM BoroueroBpekoM. TyT HCKJW- 
YeHHe eCTECTBEHHO H Oe3yCIOBHO HeEOOXOAHMO. 


Ipecs. xe J]eBa, xoTA HW H36paHa Obila AAA TaKOH BbICOKOH 
yueCTH H ClaBbl, YTOOKI GLITh MaTepbIO BOMMOTHBUIeroca bora, of- 
HaKO OHA 3a4aTa H POAHaCb eCTECTBCHHbIM OOpa30M HM B MpHposre 
cBoeHh He MpescTaBAeT HHKAKOTO HCKJIOUCHHA, a, Ce OBaATebHO, 
OHa He MOXKEeT COCTaBAATb HCKIHOYCHHA H H3 OOULerO 3aKOHAa Ha- 
CI€ACTBEHHOCTH MepBOpOAHOrO rpexa H ero cleACTBHA. 


6) Anoctoa [etp B pe4un cBoeH, oO6pauieHHOH K 4eHaM CHHe- 
AIpHOHa, TOBOPHT O pacnATOM cTapeHuwiHHaMH HyeHcKHMH XpucTe 
Cnacute.ie: “oO HeCTb HH O @AHHOM >Ke HHOM ClaceHHa: HeCTb — 60 
HHOTO HMeHe 02 HeGeceM, AaHHOTO B 4YeNOBeLeX, O HEM Ke NOJO- 
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6aeT cnactuca Ham” (Jienn. 4, 11, 22). Cmbica 3THx cos Anocto- 
Ja TOT, 4YTO cnaceHHe PpelWIHOMY YeMOBeYeCTBY OT rpexXa TOJAbKO BO 
Xpucte, T.€. TOAbKO B YCBOCHHH ero KPeCTHbIX 3acayr. Ecanu xe, 
M@KLY TEM, PHMCKaH WepKOBb y4HT, 4TO [Ipecsatan JleBa 3auarTa, 
pOAHacb WH 3aTeM NMpe6bia BO BCH %XKH3Hb JleBow 4HCTOW, CcBOOOL- 
HOW OT BCAHKOFO rpexa, KaK Ne€pBOPOAHOrO, TaK H MPOH3BO/IbHOrO, TO 
3HauHT Matepb BoxwkHA He HMeJa HYKAbI B HCKyMIeHHH CbiHa CBO- 
ero Mucyca Xpucta HW, 3HaYHT, OHA, COCTABJIAA HCKIWYeHHE H3 BCero 
yeJOBeYeCTBa MNO OTHOLWWEHHIO K NMepBOPOAHOMY rpexy, COcTaBJAsa 
HCKWOYeHHE H MO OTHOWECHHHIO K HCKyneHHtO. IIpaBaa, KaTO.IHKH 
He OTPHUaAWT HeEOOXOAHMOCTH H JeCHCTBHTCbHOCTH HCKYILeHHY 
IIpecsstoH JleBbi KpecTHbIMH 3acayramH VMucyca Xpucta, nmoremy- 
4YTO OHH FOBOpAT, 4TO GoxwecTBeHHaA OwarozaTb, OTbABLIAN oT 
IIpecsatoH Jiepbi ee rpex, Oblaa nOaHa eH paH KPeCTHbIX 3aCJyr 
Mucyca Xpucta. Ho Hneo6xoaHMo O6paTHTb BHHMaHHe Ha TO, 4TO 
3Ta HyKa IIpecsatoh JleBbl B HCKYNJeHHH eCTb yMONpeCTaBAAe- 
Mas, aOcTpakTHaA, ONHPaBLaAcA He Ha JeCHCTBHTeJbHbIH rpex H eH- 
CTBHTCJbHOe CO3HAHHE eFO, a TOJIbKO rpeX BO3MOXKHBIN, NoTpe6.1eH- 
HbIM mpexse ero CO3HaHHA, — c0BOM, IIpecsaTtoH JleBe, Kak coBep- 
WeHHO YHCTOH, 4yKLO OSblO CO3HaHHe rpexa H COCAHHEHHOe C HHM 
4YYBCTBO BHHOBHOCTH, a NOSTOMY eH, KOHEYHO, 4VKO 6bIO 4YBCTBO 
MW CO3HaHHe HYKAbI H NOTPeOHOCTH HCKYIJIeHHA. 


B) Ho gonyctum, 4to [Ipecsatan Jlepa, Kak yTBepxalwT Ka- 
TOomMMeCKHe GOrOCIOBbl, HMe@la HYKAY B HCKYMJICHHH HW LeHCTBHTeJb- 
HO, HCKyMweHa elle Npexkse ee 3a4aTHA, ABAAETCA BOMPOC: MOKHO- 
aH TakoH cnoco6 HucKynweHHA coriacHTb c cBOOORA0W YerOBeUe- 
CKOW ? 


Anoctoa [lapea ropoput: “co cTpaxomM H TpeneTOM cBOe cila- 
cenHe cofesaiite. Bor 60 ectb nelicTBysii B Bac, H exKe XOTETH H enKe 
neatH 0 6aarosonennn” (Muaun. 2, 13). Srumu uw NOOGHDIMH 
c1oBpaMuH Cs. [lvcaHHe BbIpaxkaeT Ty MbICb, 4YTO XOTA CNaceHHe Ha- 
we coBepuiaetcA OnarowaTHO 6O%KeCTBeEHHOW, OAHAKO OHO HE TOJJIb- 
KO H€ MOXK€T COBeCPLIHTbCA MOMHMO Halle BOJH, a, HanpoTuB, 61a- 
romaTHoe AehcTBHe HeOOxoOZHMO TpeOyeT, 4TOObI MbI CaMH ceOA 
npeqaBain OnarozaTH 6ox#wKeCcTBeEHHOH H NOCTeNeHHO BO3pPacTaJdH B 
HPaBCTBeEHHOH X%KH3HH. JIaTHHCKaA 2%Ke UWePKOBb, YTBepxKan Heno- 
pounoe 3ayatue [Ipecsatoh Jlepbl nH OO6ycroBHBaA ero CHOW Kpe- 
CTHBIX 3acayr Mucyca Xpucta, HAH APyrHMH CJOBaMH, YTBepxK aA 
ycpoenHe s3acayr Mucyca Xpucta IIpecsatoh Jlepe panee He TOJb- 
KO npoOyxeHHA CO3HAHHA, HO axe H paHee camoro OBITHA ee, 
yTBepxaeT, B MpoTHBOpeyuHe c yyeHHem CB. I]HcaHHA, BO3MOXKHOCTb 
4YHMCTO BHEWIHeErO, YHCTO MeXa@HHYeCKOrO OCBALIICHHA H OUHLLEHHA 4e- 
JOBeYeCKOrO eCTeCTBA. 
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Changes In Attitudes of Laity Towards 
Clergy in the Russian Orthodox Church 


his article will deal with the question of changes in attitudes in the re- 

lationships between the clergy and the laity of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. It will endeavour to show the vast difference between the at- 
titudes particularly of the layman towards the priest in the Russian Or- 
thodox Church in this country as contrasted with that in the Church in 
Europe, and it will try to discover the reasons that brought the difference 
about. 


Before attacking the problem, this writer feels that some indication 
of what he means by “Russian” Orthodox will not be remiss. The people 
who today make up the membership of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
this country—which is divided into several dioceses inimical to each other— 
came originally from various portions of Eastern Europe: 1) The Western and 
Southwestern provinces of old Tsarist Russia proper, i.e., Bielorussia and 
the “Great” Ukraine (formerly known as Little Russia); and 2) the 
Northern and Northeastern provinces of the old polyglot Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Today most of these lands belong to the Soviet Union, but be- 
tween the two great wars parts of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy in 
which these people lived belonged to Czechoslovakia, others, to Poland. 


Since the majority of the membership of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in the United States came from what is known as the “old im- 
migration,” i.e., those who came here before World War I or immediately 
after (as distinct from the recent arrivals after World War II, the D.P’s) 
we will here deal only with that group. Politically the old immigration 
may be divided into the following distinct sub-groups—though ethnically 
some are identical and others closely related: 


1. The Russians—who came from Western Tsarist Russia, i.e., the 
Grodno, Vilna, Chernigov, Mogilev provinces—now for the most part in 
the Soviet Bielorussian Republic, and those from Little Russia (Great Uk- 
raine), i.e., the Podol, Volyn, and Kiev provinces—now part of the Soviet 
Ukrainian Republic. Practically all of the immigrants from these regions 
called themselves Russians and spoke Russian with, perhaps, slight dif- 
ferences in pronunciation and a vocabulary affected by other peoples near 
them. Those from the Great Ukraine, though sometimes speaking Little 
Russian or Ukrainian at home, used Russian as the literary tongue. After 
World War I, with the awakening of Ukrainian nationalism, some of the 
new immigrants from the Great Ukraine called themselves Ukrainians 
instead of Russians but still spoke Russian as their literary language with 
some exceptions. After World War II many, if not most, of the Displaced 
Persons from these regions called themselves Bielorussians and Ukrainians. 
The people from old Tsarist Russia were invariably Orthodox and ulti- 
mately composed about 20% of the Russian Orthodox Church in this 
country. 


2. The Russophil Galicians—from north of the Carpathian Mountains 
were predominantly Uniate, i.e., former Orthodox united to Rome and 
sometimes known as Greek Catholics. These Galician Ruthenians (Rus), 
or their intellectual leaders, had Russian Pan-Slavic ideals and their aim 
was to attain a cultural and even a political reunion with the people of 
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Greater Russia. The greater portion of these people were pro-Orthodox 
and opposed to the Roman Unia which had been forced upon their an- 
cestors. Upon their arrival in this country most of them found their way 
into the Russian Orthodox Church and called themselves Russians. 
Though originally speaking the same dialect as the Ukrainophil Galicians 
they retained the more archaic form originally spoken by both groups 
with an admixture of Russian words while the Ukrainophil Galicians have 
tried to evolve the dialect into a literary language in a direction opposite 
from Russian. 


3. The Ukrainophil Galicians—were from the same region as the 
Russophils but they aimed politically at the creation of an independent 
state of the Ukraine with Galicia united to the Great Ukraine. Ethnically 
they were one with the Russophil Galicians though they called themselves 
Ukrainians while the latter called themselves Russians (Rus, Rusins). 
Feelings between the two often were quite bitter. One brother could be 
a “Ukrainian” while another was a Russian. Along with their ideal of 
a separate Ukraine the intellectual leaders of this group tried to make 
their tongue into a literary language by coining new words, replacing 
Russian words with words from other sources such as Polish, etc. Their 
writers are even today in a perpetual turmoil over what words constitute 
the Ukrainian vocabulary and how words ought to be pronounced— 
chauvinism often being the determining factor. This group, e.g., aband- 
oned the traditional etymological orthography used by the Russians and 
Russophil Galicians and invented a new phonetic method in writing. De- 
spite their desire to be united with their brethren of the Great Ukraine 
(all of whom were Orthodox) most of them remained Uniate both in 
Europe and in this country until after World War I when several fac- 
tions broke off from the Uniates forming various Ukrainian Orthodox 
Churches. They had little in common politically with the old immigra- 
tion from the Tsarist Ukraine because the latter considered themselves 
Russians. Many of the newer immigrants from the Soviet Ukraine (the 
D.P’s), however, did associate themselves with the older Ukrainian Ortho- 
dox Churches formed after World War I. 


4. The Ugro-Rus (Ugro-Rusin, Carpatho-Russian)—were Ruthenians 
from the Hungarian provinces south of the Carpathian Mountains. They 
were also called Pod-Carpathian Rusins. These also were Uniates in 
Europe and many left the Roman Church in this country to join the 
Russian Orthodox Church and began to call themselves Russians. After 
the first World War the Ukrainians endeavoured to stir up a Carpatho- 
Ukrainian movement in the homeland of these people, but with very lit- 
tle success. Some of these people preferred to consider themselves poli- 
tically distinct from the two preceding groups—though ethnically they are 
not much different. To a certain extent their speech has been influenced 
by Slovak and even Hungarian. In this country, interestingly enough, 
those who remained Uniate call themselves “Rusins” while those who 
became Orthodox are known either as Carpatho-Russians or simply Rus- 
sians. 


In Europe at the present time most of the peoples discussed above 
are incorporated within the Soviet Union. The Southernmost part of the 
Ugro-Rus are now in Czechoslovakia. The Soviet government calls all 
of the Galician and Ugro-Rus peoples Ukrainians. In this country these 
divisions are meaningful to the remnant of the early immigration. Their 
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children of the second, third, and fourth generation cannot even speak 
the language of their forefathers (with some small exceptions, of course) 
let alone show any interest in “old-country” political divisions which 
pre-date World War I. The above-mentioned old political groupings 
played their part in helping to create the anarchy in which Orthodoxy 
frequently found itself in this country. 


I 


For purposes of simplification this article will consider that the 
situation of all of the groups discussed above was similar enough in their 
original European settings to merit being discussed more or less as a 
whole. The Russian (meaning all the above groups except the Ukraino- 
phil Galicians) came to America from a land wherein his father had but 
lately been a serf (serfdom was abolished in Austro-Hungary in 1848, in 
Russia in 1861). He was primarily a peasant living in small villages and 
hamlets surrounded by the lands he worked. The local parish church 
was the center of his life and frequently the only bright and attractive 
thing of his life. The peasant lived in functionally diffused relation- 
ships with his neighbors in the community. He had a clearly defined 
world-view encompassing the whole of his life shared by his friends. 


The peasant’s relations with the Church were through the priest 
whose functions also were widely diffused. The priest was frequently 
one of the few literate people in the community and his advise was sought 
often in matters aside from the spiritual. The decision making in the 
community was primarily hierarchical and came from the land-owner- 
nobels and the priest. The peasant’s life was regulated by the ecclesiastical 
kalendar. Through the priest and the bishop who ordained him, the 
peasant was united to all the true believers in the world. 


Because the priest was part of every important thing that occured 
in the peasant’s life: the baptiser of his children, the one who officiated 
at his wedding, the one who gave him consolation when his soul was op- 
pressed with sin and sorrow, the one who prepared him for the life be- 
yond the grave, and prayed for him after death, the peasant had the 
greatest honor and esteem for him. The peasant lived in a society allow- 
ing for little deviance from the norm and if he sometimes grumbled be- 
cause of the need to pay for the priest’s services or because he had to 
give up a few days labor each year plowing the priest’s field, he was 
checked in his dissatisfaction by the conformative influence of the com- 
munity as a whole and dutifully provided his labor and the share of 
his financial support from the surplus laid aside for just this purpose. His 
financial obligation did not amount to much because the Church was state 
supported. 


The peasant was taught from the cradle to regard the priest as the 
builder and steward of church life, as one who had received special grace 
for this labor in his ordination. The priest was the one who nourished 
his soul with the grace of the Holy Spirit in the Sacraments of the Church, 
without which salvation was impossible. The peasant’s spiritual bonds 
with the Church and with his ancestors who had lived before, and now 
were in the life beyond, were maintained and animated in the chief 
moments of his life through his spiritual father, his pastor. He knew 
that his goal in this life was to acquire the proper preparation for life in 
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the next world and eternal salvation. He was prepared for life in the 
after-world and to overcome obstacles in this world by the church through 
the priest. When “awed by the hazardous nature of the universe and by 
their own helplessness, these people had fled to religion as a refuge from 
the anguish of the world.”! The priest was considered the peasant’s spiri- 
tual father with the same authority in his parish, spiritually speaking, as 
the father of a household. Through Baptism and the other Sacraments 
the priest begets his spiritual children (1 Cor. 4:14-16) and the peasant 
gave his pastor, whom he called “Father,” the same honor as to his own 
natural father.2 


Because of the very little mobility among the priests, who in the 
older days succeeded their parent as priest in the same parish genera- 
tion after generation, the priest knew his people very well. There was 
little or no mobility in his flock who remained in the same community 
and belonged to the same church. Except for circumstances outlined be- 
low, it would not have entered the peasant’s mind to change to another 
religion even if it was possible and, as for being a communicant of the 
local parish church, “It was unthinkable not to be a member; it demand- 
ed a considerable feat of the imagination to conceive of what it would 
mean to be excluded, to draw down the censure of the entire community, 
to be barred from every social occasion.’3 If necessary the priest could 
wield his authority without fear of losing any sheep. A priest’s reproval 
was taken in the same spirit as though it came from the head of one’s 
family or clan. 


There was never any question as to ownership of church property. 
As far as the peasant was concerned the church and the cemetery which 
frequently surrounded it was dedicated to and belonged to God. The 
church edifice was always there as long as the peasant remembered. He 
took for granted that it was his duty to keep the church properties in 
good repair and to look after the parish lands (including the priest’s), 
but he never wondered who held legal title to the property. The priest 
naturally was the steward in charge of the parochial land and property. 
He had received the right to oversee the parish property from his bishop 
and he had lived so long in the rectory, perhaps even having been born 
there, that it was unnatural not to think of him as being the one in 
charge. 


The rights, or lack thereof, of the laity to participate in the manage- 
ment of certain parochial affairs varied from place to place. In the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, apparently, there had been no uniformity in this 
matter. In Pskov the institution of the Elder (Starosta) existed from 
ancient times. In Moscow it was only in 1705 that Metropolitan Stephan 
Javorsky directed that every priest “choose in his church good and older 
people for church Elders.” This decree was confirmed in 1743. An in- 
struction of 1808 defined church Elders as wardens of the parishioners. 








1. Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted. The Epic Story of the Great Migrations that Made the 
American People, Boston, 1951, pp. 117-118. 

2. On the life of Russian priests in the last decade of the Nineteenth Century see the 
novel by Ignaty Nikolaevich Potapenko, A Russian Priest (trans. by W. Gaussen), 
New York, 1916. A book which deals largely with the domestic life of the clergy is: 
H. C. Romanoff, Sketches on the Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church. 
London, 1869. 

3. Handlin, Ibid.. p. 119. 
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Parochial wardenships were established in 1864. The duty of the Elder 
was to keep the parochial financial book and that of the wardens to audit 
the parochial financial books.4 It was not until the Russian Church Sobors 
of 1917/18 and 1945 that laymen were given a much wider part in the 
management of parochial affairs non-spiritual in nature. Among the 
Uniates of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, however, even this limited share 
in the management of parish affairs and finances was lacking. Here, 
presumably, all the management of the parish was in the hands of the 
priests and bishops. 


As for schooling, the peasant in the smaller villages sent his child- 
ren to parochial schools conducted by the church. The teachers in many 
cases were simply the priest and whatever other clerics were attached to 
the parish, e.g., a Reader or Cantor. Even if the village had a school with 
a teacher paid by the state, the priest taught religion to the children in 
the school and was the teacher par excellence in the parish, one of his 
multiple functions. 


II 


Before going on to examine the change in relations and attitudes 
of the laity towards the clergy in the United States, it may be well to 
examine some possible roots of this change in Europe, especially among 
the Galicians and Ugro-Rusins. 


Both of these peoples, it will be remembered, in ancient times were 
once Orthodox Catholics but when they left Europe as immigrants to 
America they were Uniates. The people of these territories received Chris- 
tianity from Orthodox Byzantium at a time more or less contemporaneous 
with the Christianization of Kievan Rus. However, almost the whole 
history of Orthodoxy in Galicia and Ugro-Rus is a history of Roman 
Catholic oppression and persecution. This was especially marked from 
the Fourteenth Century onwards. The concluding decades of the Six- 
teenth Century were extremely difficult ones for the Orthodox inhabi- 
tants of Galicia, not only religiously speaking, but also socially and 
nationally. The people in both the villages and towns staggered under 
exploitation by the Polish landlords. But things became far worse when, 
in December of 1595, with the initiative and in the interests of the Vatican 
and the Polish-Lithuanian gentry, the “union” (Unia) of most of the 
Orthodox of these parts with the Roman Church took place. Now moral 
oppression was added to the social persecution, coupled with a daily con- 
tempt for the national and religious feelings of the Orthodox, ridicule of 
his language, customs, and culture generally. 


It is quite understandable why the greater part of the masses, who 
remained Orthodox in spirit, hated the Unia from its inception and con- 
tinually endeavoured to cancel out its terms. Since it was the higher 
clergy that had gone over to Rome, forcing the lower clergy to follow 
suit, it was mostly the ordinary layman of that region who became the 
“guardian of piety,” and the defender of Orthodoxy. In the towns brother- 
hoods or confraternities were started by the laymen. These gradually 
took on a civic character and united to combat the oppression of Papal 
Poland and Polish culture. They organized presses and disseminated ec- 


4. Arkhimandrit Nikolaj, “Pricht i Prikhozhane v ikh Vzaimnykh Otnosheni‘akh,” Golos 
Pravoslavija, 1953, No. 2, p. 20. 
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clesiastical and polemical literature. However, by about 1700 even the op- 
position of the confraternities was broken and the laity was left with no 
support whatsoever. The people kept the memory of the bitter events 
connected with the forced “union” alive in folk songs and tales which 
recount the oppression and the sufferings borne by those who wished to 
remain faithful to the Orthodox faith of their fathers. The victory of the 
Roman Catholics was to a great extent an exterior, superficial one only, 
for the Unia remained foreign to a majority of the faithful and to some 
of the enlightened clergy. Despite the difficulties, many of the faithful con- 
tinued to make pilgrimages across the Russian border to the sanctuaries 
and holy places of the Orthodox Church, bringing back news of ecclesias- 
tical and national affairs from the Orthodox East.5 


This feeling of kinship for the Orthodox to the East of them motiv- 
ated the preponderance of the Galicians until the emergence of the Uk- 
rainophil movement. The Ukrainian writer, M. Felinski, indicates the 
origin of this latter movement as follows: 


“... the word Ukrainian, as used in an ethnological sense, is a 
very new one. Even in the last decade of the nineteenth century 
the term Ruthenian [Rus] alone was used in so-called Eastern 
Galicia, in the very district where the philo-Ukrainian movement 
was being deliberately stimulated by the Austrian Government, in 
order to weaken and destroy the Polish movement for independ- 
ence, and at the same time to check any leanings toward Moscow 
among Ruthenians of the Greek Catholic (Uniate) rite.’’6 


Because of the situation where the clergy frequently were pro- 
Roman while the people were pro-Orthodox, there was bound to be mis- 
trust of the clergy by the laity. And because the layman was suspicious 
of any tendencies towards Latinization of the rite, he frequently mistrust- 
ed the motives behind the most insignificant act of the priest. Most of the 
Ukrainophil Galician clergy, taking part in the movement described by 
Felinski, were also the staunchist supporters of Rome. If, as it happened 
quite often, a Ukrainophil priest was appointed to a Russophil parish or 
a Russophil became converted to the Ukrainophil cause, there were bound 
to be ail sorts of tensions in the parish and the laity was apt to develop 
anything but a feeling of love and respect for the priest. In a sort of 
mystical way the people considered themselves the upholders of the primi- 
tive faith against the encroachments of Latinization, Ukrainization, and 
other “isms” hated and feared by the common folk. The gradual return 
of the Uniates to Orthodoxy began at the turn of the present century and, 
as the years went by, the tide grew stronger, culminating finally in the 
1946 Sobor of the Uniate Church of Galicia which liquidated the Roman 
Unia and reunited itself to the Russian Orthodox Church. Even the ma- 
jority of the former Ukrainophils were engulfed in this clean sweep—only 
a few hard-bitten Jesuit and Basilian monks, apparently, disdaining to 
follow the example of their brethren.7 


A situation similar to that in Galicia prevailed also in Ugro-Rus 
where, apparently, there was a strained relationship between the priest 


5. One Church, Vol. xii, No. 1-2 (Jan.Feb. 1958), pp. 45-50. 

6. M. Felinski, The Ukrainians in Poland, London, 1931, p. 15. 

7. On the 1946 Sobor see Dijannja Soboru Greko-Katolyts’koj Tserkvy u L’vovi 8-10 Be- 
reznja 1946, L'viv, 1946. 
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and his flock after the subjugation of these people to Rome through a 
“union” or “reunion” as the Vatican and its votaries put it.8 Dr. Anthony 
Hodinka, a Uniate lay-historian has this to say on the subject: 


The relationship between the laity and clergy suffered a radi- 
cal change after the reunion. Up until that time the priest was 
also a serf, attached to his apportioned lend, and in this way was 
one with his own people. When he was given an ecclesiastical bene- 
fice he was raised above the standard of his flock. Likewise he 
was given freedom of movement, and was more easily transferred 
from one parish to another. Thenceforth the priest was given a 
suitable education. This was followed by the raising of the cul- 
tural standard of the clergy, and as this standard rose the dif- 
ference and distance of the clergy, and laity increased. 


This writer does not feel that Dr. Hodinka’s explanation of the rea- 
sons for the widened gulf between clergy and laity in Ugro-Rus after the 
Unia (which took place in the period from 1646 to 1721) is entirely satis- 
factory. Hanulya, a Uniate priest in this country, admitted that the 
Unia created “antagonism among the people.”!© There is no doubt but 
that in this region, as in Galicia, the laity resented the “union” with Rome 
and struggled as best they could to retain their Orthodox faith. The re- 
turn to Orthodoxy in these regions started even earlier than in Galicia 
and with more force. As for Hodinka’s remarks about higher education 
causing the rift between clergy and laity, the point is that the education 
received by the clergy was, in the Eighteenth Century of a Latin character, 
and, in the Nineteenth Century, of a Hungarian nature.!! The clergy 
therefore probably grew further apart from the laity because they receiv- 
ed training in a milieu vastly different from their flocks. The intellectuals 
among them wrote in Latin and Hungarian while the laity spoke a dialect 
of Russian. Among the few pro-Orthodox priests and laymen there were 
some efforts at writing in literary Russian but without much success. 
But generally the intellectuals among the Ugro-Rusins were kept divided 
into antagonistic factions by Austro-Hungarian politics which 


favored especially the little-Russians, later called Ukrainians. The 
purpose was: the mirage of a Great Ukraina to evolve an anta- 
gonistic front against the Slav and schismatic Russia and against 
the Poles. This program of Austria was favorable to Germany and 
to the Vatican.!2 


One can almost say, therefore, that many of the seeds of dissen- 
sion among Galicians and Ugro-Rusins against their clergy were plant- 
ed by outsiders—the Hungarians, who wished to keep the various subject 
peoples in a state of perpetual foment, following the ancient adage “to 
divide is to rule.” If it were not for the Ukrainophil movement, inspired 


8. On this so-called “union” see, Rt. Rev. Peter E. Molchany, “The Great Fraud—the 
Union of Ungvar,” One Church, Vol. ix, No. 11-12 (Nov.-Dec. 1955), pp. 296-300. 

9. Antal Hodinka, A Munkacsi Gorog Kaolikus Puspokseg Tortenete (The History of the 
Greek Catholic Diocese of Munkacs), Budapest, 1909, p. 328 (quoted by Stephen C. 
Gulovich in “The Rusin Exarchate in the United States,” Eastern Churches Quarterly, 
Vol. vi, No. 8 (Oct.-Dec. 1946), p. 465n). 

10. Rev. Joseph P. Hanulya, Rusin Literature, Cleveland, 1941, p. 20. 

ll. Hanulya, Ibid., pp. 22-27 and passim. 

12. Hanulya, Ibid. p. 33. 
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by the Austro-Hungarians and serving the interests of the Vatican, there 
would more than likely be no Uniate Ukrainians anywhere in the world 
today! 


III 


When one considers the hardships and tribulations endured by the 
immigrants coming to this strange, for them, country where they tried 
to re-create as best they could, frequently under conditions of near pover- 
ty, their parish churches and re-establish their ecclesiastical life, one is 
amazed at what was done. 

The new-comers left a land where religion was a part of every-day 
life and which regulated that life by its liturgical cycle. They came from 
a land where the Church was “established” and received special treat- 
ment from the State (in Russia the Orthodox Church was the State 
Church, in the Austro-Hungarian Empire the Uniate church as a branch 
of the Roman Catholic Church was also “established.”). In their former 
homeland the Church made them feel as though they “belonged,’—they 
were parts of a whole; there was no uncertainty about their way of life 
or where they were headed. The Church had been a permanent thing 
and had given the peasant a great sense of security and satisfaction. 
Having arrived in the New World these people wanted to re-create the 
same kind of life. 

Without going into the details which are described sufficiently else- 
where, suffice it to say that great numbers of the Russorhil Galicians and 
Ugro-Rusins left the so-called Greek Catholic church in this country soon 
after their arrival and up to World War II formed up to 80% of the mem- 
bership of the Russian Orthodox Church in America. The immediate rea- 
sons for these defections from Rome often were varied, but probably they 
can be traced to the innate feeling they had for Orthodoxy as the faith 
of their ancestors. They organized parishes and built churches, import- 
ing clergy at first of the same frame of mind and, later, receiving them 
from the Russian Archbishop in this country who, because of the great 
influx of new converts, moved his cathedral from San Francisco to New 
York City at the turn of the century. 


The peasant’s way of life changed as soon as he boarded ship for 
this country. On the long sea voyage and for a period of time 
until he organized new churches his religious life was almost at a stand- 
still; he lost track of the church kalendar; there was no difference be- 
tween feast and fast; with no priest the layman fell back upon his own 
resources of private prayer. Upon arrival in this country he met with a 
discouraging situation. Settled in cities and industrial centers, working 
at jobs utterly new to him, he missed the village life with the church at 
its center. 


Here instead of finding an established Church, he found a multip- 
licity of religions and sects which divided the people according to no pat- 
tern familiar to him. Every sect competed for membership and there are 
abundant cases on record of Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist and 
other sectarian efforts to subvert him to their churches, using methods 
which would not be termed irenic.13 Because no Church was favored with 
the State, none could compel anyone to join or impose penalties on those 
who did not. The absence of an authoritative national Church, the free- 


13. See page 299 for Footnote. 
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dom to believe or disbelieve, to belong or not, forced the immigrant to an- 
swer questions never before posed. And since the immigration was first 
composed of the layman only, he was forced to answer questions such as 
these without the help of his pastor. 


Also new to the immigrant was the financial question in regard to 
the re-creation of his church. In the Old World the Church had been sup- 
ported primarily by the State and by income from its own estates. The 
faithful were required only to pay occasional stipends for individual serv- 
ices. In this their new homeland there were little or no revenues derived 
from abroad.14 Here the immigrant was forced to build from nothing what 
in the Old World had been built up gradually over many generations and 
even centuries. Here he had to buy buildings or erect new ones and fur- 
nish them anew with funds which he contributed from his hard labors.15 
Little help could be counted on from other sources. The Roman Catholic 
monarchs of Austro-Hungary would certainly not aid renegade Uniates 
who had become Orthodox. Gifts to many churches from the Russian Tsar 
of bells, vestments and other appurtenances necessary for Divine Worship, 
though gratefully accepted, was nothing compared to the greatness of the 
needs. Aside from the New York Cathedral, funds for which were derived 
from the Tsar, the Church in Russia and private collections throughout 
the Russian Empire,16 all the parish churches in this country were built 
upon the devotedly given mites of humble workers who gave what they 
could scarcely spare. 


It can readily be seen that the above factors plus others which we 
will discuss below brought about many profound as well as subtle changes 
in the church life of the new immigrants generally, as they tried to adapt 
their religion to the new conditions and, specifically, their attitude to- 
wards the clergy was affected. And it would be highly unrealistic to 
suppose that the Old-World culture would be exactly reproduced without 
all sorts of modifications as it encountered the culture of the New World. 

Having come to this country without clerical leaders, the layman 
was forced to make decisions on his own from the start. He built church- 
es with his own funds. In a way he may be compared to the American 
frontiersman in that he developed a practical, inventive turn of mind, a 
feeling for democracy, an individualism, self-reliance and self-dependence. 





13. Julian Bachynsky, Ukrains’ka Immigratsija v Z’edynenykh Derzhavakh Ameryky. L’viv, 
1914, p. 261; A Memorial of Andrew J. Shipman. His Life and Writings (Ed. Conde B. 
Pallen), New York, 1916, pp. 96-98. For an account of the post-World War I situation 
see: Archbishop Aftimios, “Present and Future of Orthodoxy in America in Relation 
to Other Bodies and to Orthodoxy Abroad,” The Orthodox Catholic Review (Brooklyn), 
Vol. I, No. IV-V (April-May, 1927), pp. 148-149 and passim. See also two books by 
Thomas Burgess who was secretary of the “Foreign-Born Americans Division” of the 
Department of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church: Foreigners or Friends, A 
Handbook for the Churchman’s Approach to the Foreign-Born and Their Children. New 
York, 1921; and Foreign-Born American and their Children, New York, n.d. For an 
account of Presbyterian efforts to absorb the Orthodox in Canada see: Paul Yuzyk. 
The Ukrainians in Manitoba. A Social History. Toronto, 1953, p. 73. 

14. The diocese received a small subsidy from the Holy Governing Synod at St. Petersburg 
until the Revolution. 

15. Bachinsky points out that in the matter of furnishing rectories, the Ugro-Rusins were 
much more generous than the Galicians. Where the latter purchased furniture for the 
priest's office or study and reception room (note that these are the rooms used by pari- 
shioners when they visit the priest on business!!), the former furnished and outfitted 
the entire rectory down to the smallest item. (Ibid.. pp. 267-268.) 

16. Svet Pravdy (The Light of Truth), Vol. I, No. 8 (Nov. 1958), p. 4. 
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He was not quick to give these traits up when the Church was relatively 
well-organized with parishes held together however nominally by a dio- 
cesan center which did, nevertheless, exert something of an integrating 
influence. The ecclesiastical leaders in this country, under the American 
voluntary system, had no sanctions. For support they depended on the 
loyalty and good will of their parishioners. “A bishop could not simply 
command and expect to be obeyed; his orders evoked a response only to 
the degree that he catered to the wishes of his flock.’’17 The faithful had 
far more mobility and could change religions or have none if he wished, 
than in the Old World. Consequently, the layman demanded and got 
more to say in the management of parochial affairs. 


Another large factor, if not the largest, was the matter of owner- 
ship of church property.18 United States law tended to define the local 
parish as the church incorporate naming the laymen rather than the 
bishop or priest as owners of the property. The Orthodox practice dif- 
fered at various times. Apparently when the first Uniate parishes joined 
the Orthodox Church they were required to “sign over (their property) 
to the Orthodox bishop.” “It was explained to the people that the parish 
lost nothing by this, since, if it had remained Greek Catholic, it would 
have in the end have had to sign over the church to the Roman Catho- 
lic bishop, and the church would have then gone over into the ‘foreign 
hands’ of the ‘Irish,’” whereas “signing” over the church to the Orthodox 
bishop would have left it in “one’s own Russian hands.”19 There is the 
case, on the other hand, of a Uniate parish in New Jersey which, having 
become “Orthodox,” brought the deed of the church to the bishop who, 
refusing it, said he did not want their property, only their spiritual alle- 
giance. A few months later the parish returned to the Uniates! Since, 
before the advent of Uniate bishops in this country, most of the Uniate 
parishes were incorporated with the title to property in the name of the 
parish, and it was many years before the Uniate bishops were able to 
acquire title to them, it is very doubtful that all of those becoming Or- 
thodox gave the Russian bishop title to the property even though it was 
“obligatcry” to register the church in the name of the diocesan bishop 
who held it “in trust for the congregation.”20 This requirement appeared 
in the By-laws of the Russian Orthodox Church up to the end of World 
War I.21 There are still a few churches whose charters provide for this 
or who list the ruling bishop as one of the trustees without whose per- 
mission the church may not be sold, etc. Many churches, however, pro- 
bably never did fulfill the obligation set forth in the above-mentionei 
Statutes and By-laws, and there was really little a bishop could do about 
it since parishes could easily return to the Unia, become independent, or, 
with the rise of schismatic movements in the post-World War I decade, 


17. Handlin, Ibid.. pp. 127-128. 

18. The Roman Catholic hierarchy also had considerable trouble in the matter of ownership 
of parish property up to the middle of the last century (see Handlin, Ibid., p. 132). 

19. Bachinsky, Ibid.. p. 279. 

20. Normal'nyj Ustav dlja prikhodov S.-Amerikanskoj Pravoslavnoj Eparkhii, (n.p.), (Ap- 
proved 22 March 1908 by Archbishop Platon), p. 27. 

21. “The establishment is mace in the Archbishop's name, in trust for the congregation 
and the title thereto and the insurance thereof is in the name of the corporation, 
The Archbishop and Consistory of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church,” By- 
Laws of the Corporation of the “Archbishop and Consistory of the Russian Orthodox 
Greek Catholic Church,” (n.p.), 1918, p. 45. 
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could transfer to the jurisdiction of a rival bishop and diocese if pressed 
too hard. 

After the Russian Revolution, when the diocesan subsidy from Rus- 
sia was cut off and the diocese was, as a consequence, in dire financial 
straights, many parishes re-incorporated leaving the title to properties 
in the hands of the parishes alone because of the unwarranted fear that 
the bishop might place financial encumbrances upon the local properties. 
With the rise of schismatic groups which sued for control of church build- 
ings, this move on the part of the parishes was accelerated—sometimes on 
the advice of the ruling bishop who was afraid that the schismatics would 
take over parishes by legal action. At any rate, after World War I almost 
all of the parishes apparently had regained complete control of their 
properties and some newly-organized parishes contained such stipulations 
in their By-laws as these: 


All property of the parish, as parish church, houses, lots, and 
all other real and movable estates is the property of all full mem- 
bers of the parish, and is registered in the name of the parish. 
Remark: This article can never be changed.2 


Later diocesan By-laws, particularly of the newly-formed so-called Ame- 
rican Metropolitanate, reflected this change: “Church and Parish property 
is owned by the church as such, the title thereto shall be held in the 
name of the Parish.’’23 


The clergy and some of the more enlightened laity deplored this si- 
tuation because it fostered anarchy in the diocese with no possibility for 
the enforcement of any kind of ecclesiastical discipline. Dr. Gulovich had 
this to say about the matter: 


Consequently all ecclesiastical property was governed by a body 
of lay trustees elected at various times by a meeting of the con- 
gregation. In due time these trustees assumed powers which were 
not theirs, and considered themselves masters of the clergy. Ec- 
clesiastical law to the contrary notwithstanding, church discipline, 
appointments of pastors, various expenditures of the most trivial 
kind, were invariably discussed and decided at congregational 
meetings. In order to hold the benevolence of the faithful, upon 
whose good will depended the livelihood of the priest, the clergy 
learned to cater to the mob, and placed more confidence and re- 
spect in their flock than in the ecclesiastical authorities who could 
not or would not defend their interests. This of course meant 
that the law of the Church was observed only in such cases and 
to such extent as would be tolerated by a given congregation.24 


It can readily be seen why few St. John Chrysostom’s developed 
among the Russian Orthodox clergy. The Eussian Orthodox priest was 
a married man with a family and, receiving the lowest salary of any 
American clergyman, he could not afford to move from parish to parish 
because he defied the local church board. And except for those who loved 


22. By-laws of the Saint Michael Galician-Russian Orthodox Greek-Cath. Parish of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Philadelphia, 1927, p. 27 (These By-laws were approved by the parish 
in November 1925). 

23. The Normal Statutes for the Parishes of the North American Orthodox Diocese. (n.p.), 
(1935), p. 29. 

24. Gulovich, Ibid.. p. 480. Although Gulovich is describing the earlier Uniate situation, 
all that he says is applicable to the Orthodox as well. 
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to live dangerously, the priest’s manner of preaching and teaching adapt- 
ed itself to the new conditions. Because of his fear of being evicted from 
a parish, the priest could not be too insistent upon fulfilling the letter of 
canon law. And the priest could expect little backing from his bishop 
who catered to the wishes of the laity for fear of losing the parish to a 
rival bishop. The number of parishes a bishop had in his jurisdiction was 
mostly a prestige factor because the bishop and diocese received little or 
no financial support from the parish. 


In days gone by many priests were evicted from parishes because 
of the desire of one faction in the church to install a priest from its 
clan or village in the Old World.25 The pattern of immigration was such 
that people from the same or neighboring villages settled in the same 
American communities and if immigrants from entirely different places 
in Europe made up the membership of a parish there were frequently all 
sorts of tensions and rivalries. The parish board was often made up of 
“untrained and dictatorial laymen who wanted to be amateur priests as 
well as manufacturers, or salesmen or clerks.”26 Sometimes such “bosses,” 
having no education whatsoever but having acquired a taste for power, 
could not resist exhibiting an almost tyrannical attitude towards the 
priest.27 Often entire parishes became exhilarated with American “demo- 
cratic” processes and freedom which was sometimes confused for licence.28 
Although the earlier diocesan Statutes and By-laws directed that the priest 
must preside at all parochial meetings, these stipulations were often a dead 
letter. The 1935 Normal Statutes had this to say: 


Art. 32. The parish priest presides over parish meetings, and, in 
case of his illness or absence and also in case of matters for dis- 
cussing him personally, the priest who replaces him or the Dean 
shall preside or in their absence, the church warden.29 


One can see from this that many loop-holes could be found for the 
church warden, usually called “president,” to preside. A few parochial 
meetings passed resolutions forbidding the pastor to attend meetings. 
Other parishes allowed the priest to open the meeting with a prayer and 
then exrcected him to leave! Such parishes probably feared that the 
priest might have too much to say if he were allowed to remain. Tt is 
probably for fear of becoming “priest-ridden” that one of the largest 
mutual aid sccieties organized by the immigrants in this country never 
accepted clergymen as members and, until recently, excluded members who 
were ordained to the priesthood. 


As we have seen above, many of the Galician Russophils and Ugro- 
Rusins considered themselves “defenders of the Faith” against the clergy 
in the Old World. They could very well have brought some of this spirit 


25. Bachinsky, Ibid., pp. 266-267, 289-290. 

26. The Word (Brooklyn), Vol. ii, No. 11 (November, 1958), p. 14. 

27. One wonders if the unruly element in the Church in this country was at all effected 
by the Russian immigrant-escapees from prisons, debts, the draft, and for political 
motives (Arkhiepiskop Vitalij, Motivy Moej Zhizni, Jordanville, N. Y., 1955, p. 133). 

28. Shipman, quoting a “distinguished ecclesiastic’ in his article “Immigration to the 
United States,” said that “until the immigrant learned enough English and became ac- 
tively interested in American politics, it was no matter of surprise that he made a 
great deal of trouble and dissension in the parochial politics of his particular local 
church. It was the only thing he could take a vital, exuberant interest in, and he 
oftentimes overdid the matter.” (Shipman, Ibid., p. 92.) 

29. The Normal Statutes, Ibid.. p. 22. 
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with them to this country and carried it over into Orthodoxy with them 
to apply under differing conditions. When the exodus from Rome in the 
New World became known to the Uniate ecclesiastical authorities at home, 
priests began to warn their prospective immigrant-parishioners of the 
dangers of “schism” in America. It is known that some priests required 
of their parishioners leaving for America to take oaths that they would 
remain faithful to Rome when they arrived in the new land. Many, if 
not most, of these people broke these oaths with disdain. Such contempt 
for the former Uniate priest could well be applied later towards the Ortho- 
dox priest. One is even tempted to say, moreover, that once they had shown 
the spirit of rebellion against hierarchical authority in leaving the Unia 
such a rebelliousness of spirit could well find re-inforcement in the new 
land of civic and religious freedom. 


As the bases of authority changed in an American parish, the 
priest’s role became more functionally specific, i.e., well-defined and limit- 
ed. As we have seen the decision making evolved from hierarchical to 
congregational, the church polity becoming strikingly similar to that of 
the Protestant denominations in this country. The priest’s functions were 
frequently limited to that of the “performer of the cult” and rather in- 
nocuous and colorless preacher. He was more often than not put in the 
position of a hireling who, in the words of Christ “is not a shepherd... 
and cares nothing for the sheep” (John 10:12-13). Sometimes there were 
unworthy priests who conducted themselves in quite un-clerical ways and, 
acting, as hirelings, sought to ingratiate themselves with a parish already 
with a pastor, promising to “work for less” if they “hired” him. There 
were among some priests those “who were full of mischief of one type and 
other” and, unlike “self-sacrificing idealists’ among the earlier immi- 
grants, “money-making was their chief objective.”30 This sort of priest 
as well as the one who had been ordained with very little training or edu- 
cation (a situation which was brought about because of the great short- 
age of priests) naturally could command little respect from his flock and 
usually did not stay in any pastorate for long.31 


One of the duties of a priest in most parishes, particularly the smal- 
ler ones, was to conduct Russian School,32 an institution insisted upon by 
the older immigrants and hated by most youngsters, who resented giving 
up leisure time after public school classes to attend what was often a dull 
and unattractive program with poor facilities. Many of the clergymen, 
moreover, were highly nationalistic and more interested in indoctrinating 
children with the national culture of the European homeland than in pre- 


30. Wasyl Halich, Ukrainians in the United States, Chicago, 1937, pp. 99, 101; Cf. Bachin- 
sky, Ibid., pp. 290, 291; Bachinsky relates the story of a scoundrel Uniate priest who 
talked an unfortunate immigrant into having a grand $14.00 funeral for his amputated 
leg!? (Ibid.. p. 272 {n.); Archbishop Vitalis, in his memoirs, is highly critical of the 
moral standards of the Russian Orthodox clergy of the 1930's, especially those who are 
American-born. He calls them “business men” who consider their priestly calling a 
“business” (Arkhiepiskop Vitalij, Ibid.. p. 134). 

31. Protoierej Ioann Gr. Borukh, Nashe Tserkovno-Narodnoe Delo v Amerike ot Nachala 
Nashej Emigratsii do Nyneshnikh Dnej, New York, 1950, pp. 28-29. 

32. Parochial By-laws frequently stipulated that “The priest... shall... teach the child- 
ren the laws of God and in the event of absence of the choir leader, he shall conduct 
the Russian school” (By-Laws of the American-Russian Greek-Orthodox St. Nicholas 
Church of Bethlehem, Pa., (1937), pp. 29-30). Cf. Halich, Ibid.. p. 104: “In the Orthodox 
churches not infrequently the clergymen also teach school and direct the choir, i.e., 
do the work of two or three and receive the pay of one.” 
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paring the youth for intelligent participation in church affairs. Until the 
lay Sunday School movement became strong, from the beginning of 
World War II, the emphasis in church schools was more on teaching the 
Russian language, less on teaching religion. Frequently a priest who was 
from Russia would endeavour to teach literary Russian to American- 
born children of parents who only spoke some dialect of Ukrainian (cal- 
led “low” Russian). The Russian school helped turn many youngsters 
against the Church and against the priest, its representative. Among the 
youth there was a clashing of two cultures which “brought about a loss 
of respect for the old pattern of... behaviour’33 represented by the 
church, its school, and its priest.*4 


Battling uselessly with the inevitable process of modification by the 
dominant culture pattern of America and putting great stress on the 
keeping of the Old World culture intact by insisting on the rigid preser- 
vation of the whole of that culture, many of the clergy fell behind their 
parishioners and lost what little leadership they could have had. Some 
failed to master the English language, others thought it not important to 
become American citizens. Thus one met with the anomalous situation 
where an alien priest, speaking poor and broken English, was pastor of 
a parish of predominantly American-born people whose culture patterns 
and interests were far different from his. The faithful frequently were 
ashamed of their priest, who often kept to himself and did not associate 
with any of the intellectuals and influential people within the general 
American community. The laymen were embarrassed to have their pastor 
speak at any local, civic function, or at a high school program. 


IV 


With the advent of World War II, new trends could be detected in 
the attitude of the laity towards the clergy. During and after the war 
more and more American-born priests were being ordained. These priests 
usually better understood the problems of the American-born laymen and 
they shared many of the same feelings about how Orthodoxy should 
adapt itself to American conditions. The new type of priest used a cer- 
tain amount of English in the Divine Service, much to the satisfaction of 
his American-born parishioners. He encouraged the organization of Sun- 
day Schools in which only subjects of a religious nature were taught, the 
older Russian schools, meanwhile rapidly going by the board. The Ame 
rican-born faithful began to regard the priest as being “on their side” 
in their desire for Americanization of church life. Many of the older 
“Patriots,”—nationalists, however, were disappointed in the new type of 
priest, for he tended to ignore “man’s other religion,” as nationalism has 
been called, and they accused him of abandoning the ways of their fath- 
ers. In their eyes he was a traitor to Russian culture and language. This 
dissatisfaction of the remnants of the old immigrants took the form of 
recriminations against the priest at parochial meetings, by writing ar- 
ticles and letters in the weekly newspapers they had founded in the days 
of yore and which are largely unread by the American-born. A recent 
article in such a newspaper complained that the newly-appointed young 
pastor of a certain church played “horse shoes” at a parish picnic and 
indulged in other undignified activities with the younger parishioners, 
33. Paul Yuzyk, The Ukrainians in Manitoba. A Social History. Toronto, 1953, p. 208. 
34. Cf. Julie Mischanko, “A Study of a Chicago Russian Community,” Indoctrination, 

{mimeo.) Vol. ii, Part i (August 1952), pp. 12-17. 
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but, what is worse, he did not teach Russian and keep up the old folk- 
ways and culture.3 

The new type priest who, it is claimed, has divorced himself from 
the old culture is generally trying as best he can to stimulate in his 
parishioners an intellectual and spiritual interest in the faith, and trying 
to instruct them in the rudiments of the religion which the parents were 
not able to impart. It is generally true that the American-born genera- 
tions have “reached a higher strata of secular culture than their 
parents,”36 who, as we have seen, were peasants with often a very rudi- 
mentary education. Most of the American priests are disinterested in Old 
World chauvinism, in the national and ethnic problems that concerned 
and still concern the remnants of the old immigrants. They are criticized 
for not having the same interests as the older people, some of whom are 
going off to their eternal reward with the feeling that they have been 
betrayed in their aspirations of seeing a new “Russia” re-created in this 
country. 


The critical attitude towards the priest in much that he says or 
does, which we saw evident among the early immigrants and some of the 
roots of which we tried to find in the Old World, continues today, with 
some modification, in the American-born generations. It may, in parti- 
cular, be found in the various “youth” groups. Much of this “opposition 
complex,” as Father Schmemann calls it, is directed against the Church as 
a whole, but since the clergyman represents the Church he bears the 
brunt of the criticism. Schmemann’s remarks are worth noting: 


Started as Church groups or movements, some as least of these 
organizations have developed a kind of systematic criticism of the 
church, which ceases little by little to be a creative criticism and 
becomes a general attitude, leading to oversimplified formulas and 
solutions. The Church in America faces problems, that are terribly 
complicated and many sided... And in this situation nothing is 
less creative and more harmful than a superficial distribution of 
blames and the demagogical appeal to the youth, which by its 
very appearance, is supposed to change everything for the best. 
It would be much better if within the youth organizations a pro- 
cess of creative and responsible discussion of at least some of 
these problems would be initiated, not in terms of “persons,” but in 
terms of the problems themselves.37 


The “youth” organizations (they have members in their forties and 
fifties age-wise) have strived to have more say in the management of 
parochial affairs and even have asserted the right to participate in the 
decision-making of the diocese with the argument that they have “the 
ability to express the need of the parishes much more clearly than the 
parishes themselves.’38 The diocesan convocation, at which decisions in- 
volving the whole Church are made, is one of the few spheres in which the 
clergy may have the last word, since all decisions are reviewed by the 
hierarchy for final approval. However, when certain regulations, such as 


35. Pravda (The Truth), Philadelphia, March 25, 1959, p. 2. 

36. Very Rev. Alexander Schmemann, “Critical Evaluation of Existing Youth Work,” Bul- 
letin of Orthodox Christian Education. Vol. ii, No. 1 (Jan. 1958), pp. 7-8. The word 
“culture” is here being used in the sense of education. 

37. Schmemann, Ibid., p. 9 

38. Peter Melnik, “A Presidential Message on FROC Participation in Church Sobors,” The 
Russian Orthodox Journal, January, 1959, p. 4. 
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the adoption of new statutes affecting parishes, are passed over the dis- 
gruntled disapproval of the laity, there are few, if any, sanctions that 
can be applied locally to enforce them. The layman’s attitude is: “You 
priests can make all the decisions you wish, but we pay the salaries and 
we will have the final word.” 


Locally the antagonism of the older immigrants towards the so- 
called youth organizations has been in many cases supported by the 
priest. This is particularly true of the older priest who resents the 
“meddling” of the American-born parishioners in affairs he says they 
know nothing about. If the priest is one who speaks English poorly and 
does not use it in the services there is the fear that American-born pari- 
shioners who are elected to the church board might begin to make de- 
mands as regards instruction, preaching, etc., in English. For similar 
reasons some of the older priests may refuse to distribute English-language 
literature about Orthodoxy for fear that the American-born may begin 
to ask questions which the priest might find difficult to answer. The so- 
called youth groups are often accused of lacking “spiritual and intellectual 
interests,” and of being merely social societies, i.e., “good time’’ clubs, 
masquerading as semi-religious organizations.%9 


Attitudes of the American-born Orthodox towards the priest is of 
course a variable difficult to put into a frame of reference. The American- 
born child of parents who were respectors of the priest may have general- 
ly the similar sort of respect except as this attitude is modified by con- 
tacts with “non-respectors,” and other elements in his culture. The child- 
ren of such as the “tyrants” we have mentioned above may, on the other 
hand, turn out to be “little tyrants,” or may acquire great love and de- 
votion for their spiritual leaders. The American-born, because of their 
greater mobility, have been influenced by the attitudes held by their non- 
Orthodox friends, Protestants and Roman Catholics alike. These latter 
outsiders have often shown more respect for the Orthodox clergy than 
the Orthodox themselves. They consider an Orthodox priest as having 
the same role in society as has a minister or priest of their own denomi- 
nation. It may happen, e.g., that an Orthodox priest who is walking on 
the street in a Roman Catholic neighborhood may be greeted respectfully 
by every Roman Catholic child until he arrives at the door of an Orthodox 
home where he will be totally ignored by a group of the occupant’s child- 
ren. 


That acculturation and assimilation have wrought great changes 
in lay-clergy relations and attitudes in this country there can be no 
doubt, since these factors have modified every aspect of life of the im- 
migrants and their children. The transformation in attitudes is not yet 
complete but there are signs which indicate the direction further changes 
may take. In Europe it was customary when meeting a priest, or when 
he entered one’s home, to ask his blessing and kiss his hand. For a time, 
in this country, it seemed almost necessary for the priest to get his bless- 
ing from the layman. Perhaps the day is coming, and even now is here, 
when the two shall be able to meet on the common ground of their Faith 
with cordiality and mutual respect sealed with a friendly clasp of hands. 


BS Ao) Rev. David F. Abramtsov 


39. It has been argued that even if these so-called youth groups are more “social” mind- 
ed than religious, at least they do promote endogamy and thus help stave off the 
speedy destruction of the ethnic group and its Church through exogamy. 
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THE DOCTRINAL POSITION OF THE ARMENIAN CHURCH 


Note: We print here this concise statement on Armenian Church doctrine 
because it sheds light on the position of a Church which is probably nearest 
to Orthodoxy of any other, in the hope that it may make clearer those things 
which separate us and indicate the direction future discussions ought to take. 
Archbishop Tiran, who is well-known both here and abroad, is a friend of 
the Orthodox Catholic Church and we are happy to publish his article with 
the hope that it may bring our Churches still closer together. Ed. Board. 


he main line of advance of Christianity into Armenia was from the 

important base of Caesarea in Cappadocia, the neighboring country 
on the West of Armenia. Consequently the first fathers of the Armenian 
Church were connected with that centre. Gregory the Enlightener was edu- 
cated and ordained there. So were his successors. Some of these latter were 
even born there. Nerses the Great, the grandson of Gregory, was a close 
friend of St. Basil and the two Gregories, all four of them born between 
the years 328 and 330 A.D. The son and successor of Nerses, St. Sahag 
was the leader and the driving spirit of the awakening of the Fifth 
Century and was also educated in Caesarea. These facts determined the 
Caesarean, and because of it, the Alexandrian influence on the Arme- 
nian Church and her doctrine. 


Again, when the religious and literary awakening took place in Ar- 
menia in the first half of the fifth century, the Council of Ephesus 
(431), that is, the council in which the Alexandrian position became vic- 
torious, was the dominant factor in the doctrinal attitude of the whole 
Church. The first patristic works translated into Armenian were the 
writings of St. Basil, of Gregory the Thaumaturgos, of Gregory Nazianzus, 
of Gregory of Nyssa, of John Chrysostom, of Ephraem the Syrian, of Seve- 
rianus of Emessa, of Athanasius of Alexandria, of Cyril of Alexandria, 
of Fusebius of Caesarea (his History and his Chronicon), of Philo the 
Hebrew, of Epiphanius of Salamis, of Cyril of Jerusalem, of Aristotle, of 
Proclus of Constantinople, and few others. These writings were predo- 
minently Alexandrian in their approach to the christological problems of 
the time. Thus the Alexandrian atmosphere of the Universal Church 
in the first half of the Fifth Century decided the orientation of the Ar- 
menian Church which never deviated from it. 


The first indication of this tendency was the condemnation of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, the initiator of subsequent dualistic movements 
with regard to the person of Christ. The occasion of this condemnation 
was a letter from Proclus, the Patriarch of Constantinople (+446), to the 
Armenians and their Patriarch of the time Sahag the Great. The act 
was the first official opposition to heresy in the Armenian Church by a 
formal Church Council (in the thirties of the fifth century). 


At the time when the reaction against the Council of Ephesus was 
setting in, and the affirmation of this Council concerning the unity of 
the Person of Christ was being qualified, the Armenians were very busy 
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with the consolidation of the newly established religion. Consequently 
the first and the most important phase of the nature controversy and of 
the Chalcedonian reaction to the Ephesian position did not echo very 
strongly in Armenia. In 451, at the date of Chalcedonian Council, which 
proclaimed a duality in Christ by distinguishing two natures in Him, 
Armenians were fighting a bloody war for their new faith against the 
Persians, who were trying to turn them back to heathenism and Maz- 
deism. The Persians were alarmed by the new and most potent factor 
of western penetration into Armenia, a country which they always want- 
ed to keep in their orbit of influence, and sought to reverse the process 
of Christianization, which was carried on openly for about a century and 
a half. 

When, after the successful resistence of the Armenians to this Per- 
sian attempt, the upheaval subsided, and comparatively quiet times fol- 
lowed, the Armenian Church took its stand with the antagonists of the 
new council of Chalcedon. This attitude became clear in the eighties of 
the Fifth Century, when the Armenian Catholicos-Patriarch of the time, 
John Mandakouni (478-+490), condemned Chalcedon and the Tome of 
Leo soon after the publication of Zeno’s Henoticon (482), prohibiting any 
discussion concerning the nature or natures of Christ. 


It was about this time that the great polemical work of Timothy of 
Alexandria, nicknamed Aelurus, a staunch opponent of the Chalcedonian 
Council and its formula, was translated into Armenian in order to serve, 
presumably, as a text-book for the defence of what was subsequently cal- 
led monophysitism as against dyophysitism. This book proved to be a 
formidable instrumcnt of both defence and offence in the hands of mono- 
physites in all the countries of the Near East, including Armenia. 


Zeno’s Henoticon found a ready acceptance in the Armenian Church. 
It fitted admirably with the sentiments of the Armenians during that pe- 
riod, i.e. the second half of the Fifth Century. For the Armenians the 
hairsplitting cisputes, so violently carried on in Byzantium after the 
Council cf Ephesus, which they thought had settled the matter, were 
exceedingly irritating. When these quarrels were raging, the Church in 
Armenia was in a life and death struggle for the defence of the barest 
essentials of the faith. The war, which had started in 451 against the 
Persians, was still dragging for decade after decade, until it ended in 485. 


The reluctance of the Armenians to probe into the unfathomable 
depths cf the mysteries of the faith in a way in which it was done in 
the West—reluctance which has always been expressed throughout sub- 
sequent centuries whenever Armenians were driven to deal with Chal- 
cedonian Greeks—must be solely attributed to this disposition of theirs 
in the Fifth Century. They welcomed the Henoticon because it suited and 
encouraged this disposition. When they refused to make issue of the 
question of natures in Christ, they were neither philistines nor embeciles. 
Later, when they were forced by the circumstances to come into the arena 
of dogmatic disputations, they showed their keen and penetrating mind 
and fought with zeal and with a highly commendable competence. Some 
people make the superficial remark that the Armenian language was not 
adequate to express the niceties of the Greek, which were misunderstood 
or even not understood in the outlandish country of the Armenians. This 
of course is nonsense. The controversies were based on the Greek terms 
and conceptions and all the leaders of the Armenian Church in those cen- 
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turies knew Greek as well as anybody else. What they actually did was 
simply to vindicate the position which they had taken together with the 
Alexandrians, who presumably knew what they were talking about. 

The first conciliar act against dyophysitism was passed in 506 
under the Patriarch-Catholicos Babgen (490-7516), when adherence to 
Henoticon became official. Chalcedon was unpalatable to the Armenians 
also for another reason. In 487 Emperor Zeno closed the school of Edes- 
sa and, as a result of this, the Nestorians transferred their centre of hete- 
rodox learning into Persia, and settling there, began to annoy the Ortho- 
dox in that country. The result was a deputation by the latter, i.e., or- 
thodox Persians, to the Catholicos Babgen of Armenia, to whom they 
submitted a report that the “Nestorians of Persia were strengthened by 
the attitude of the bishops at Chalcedon.” These Nestorians, then, re- 
garded the Chalcedonian definition as the vindication of their own teach- 
ing, exactly in the same way as Nestorius himself considered the Pope 
Leo his worthy and illustrious defender and torch-bearer according to 
his own statement in his book, which is called the “Bazaar.” The re- 
sult of this report was the council mentioned above, under Patriarch Bab- 
gen, in which Georgian and Albanian bishops took part. 

The Greeks of course lost no time and spared no energy to try 
and exert pressure on the Armenians when the attitude of the latter be- 
came clear. The result of this pressure, however, was practically nil. An 
Armenian council in 554, convened in Dovin, after considering the posi- 
tion taken by the council of Justinian in 553, in which a supposed recon- 
ciliation of Cyril and Chalcedon was effected through the labours of the 
emperor and the “first scholastic theologian” Leontius of Byzantium, af- 
firmed its anti-Chalcedonian attitude and broke off relations with the 
dyophysite sees. This council of 554 considered the decision of Justinian’s 
council nothing but a sugar-coating on the old bitter pill. This second 
council of Dovin (under Nerses II 548-557) also sanctioned the phrase 
in the trisagion “who wast crucified for us,” which had already come 
into use previously since about the year 490. 


Brutal dyophysite persecutions followed, particularly during the 
reigns of Justin and Maurice (565-600), throughout that part of Armenia 
which was under Byzantine hegemony. The result was nothing but bit- 
terness and determination on the part of Armenians to hold fast to what 
they believed to be the true orthodox faith. 


e* 
ok 


It is often said that the separation of the monophysites, even the 
very issue which was made of monophysitism, is due to the rising na- 
tionalism among the peoples of the eastern provinces of the Roman Em- 
pire, extending from Egypt to Armenia. This is true to a certain extent, 
but not being the whole truth, it is an error. It implies that there was 
no real dogmatic issue after Chalcedon as there was or arose after Nicaea 
and after Ephesus. Thus it is implied that Chalcedon had solved the 
problem or at least had found the happy formula. But as both these 
implications are wrong, the issue which was left unsolved at Chalcedon 
or even missolved, has to be considered on its own merit by all honest 
historians, who should desist the temptation to escape into side issues. 

It is true that from the fifth century onwards nationalism in Egypt, 
Syria and Armenia took a definite form and acquired a new strength. 
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And this is particularly true of Armenia. But these nationalisms only 
provided sanctuaries, in which what truth was embodied in monophy- 
sitism took refuge. The link between the rising nationalism in the count- 
ries East of the Roman Empire and monophysitism was merely coinci- 
dental. Perhaps without the rising nationalism of these countries mono- 
physitism might have been hounded to death. But God’s providence seems 
to have arranged otherwise. Perhaps, who knows, it was better for the 
Church, that monophysitism shielded itself with these nationalisms and 
fought back. 

It must not be forgotten that the Church in Byzantium and to a 
less extent that of Rome retreated a long distance from the point where 
Chalcedon had stood. Justinian’s council of 553 and the acceptance of 
the Scythian formula that ‘one of the Trinity suffered on the cross’ are 
landmarks in this retreat, for which credit is due to the perseverence of 
the monophysites. 


Another immeasurably greater victory was won by the truth ex- 
pressed in monophysitism through Pseudo-Dionysius and its influence 
both in the East and in the West. This book was written by a mono- 
physite, in a monophysite atmosphere and to uphold monophysitism, as 
Duchesne asserts. It is significant that Pseudo-Dionysius was found to 
be dogmatically suspect only when the dualistic tendencies after Renais- 
sance occupied the field of western thought. 


The truth is that there was a vertical division in the Church at 
and after the Council of Chalcedon, which formulated an inconsistency 
and a contradiction. Nationalism in the East laid the issue flat and the 
division became horizontal and was regionalized. When the situation was 
thus polarized, Byzantium and Egypt finding themselves at either end, 
a break resulted which was eventually fixed for all the centuries after the 
Arabic invasion. 


When the Arabic invasion came, in the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury, the two poles formed ice and were frozen and the beautiful idea of 
a vast Christian empire, warmed by the Spirit enlivening the whole body 
—an idea to which Armenians devoted themselves wholeheartedly for 
many centuries—cracked and broke into pieces. It was a great pity. 
Jacob Baradaeus formed the Syrian Church into a separate unit. The 
Church of Alexandria became the Coptic Church, and the Armenians built 
their own national church in close connection with the Georgians and 
the Albanians. There was no more hope of realizing the grand dream. 
The Sixth dyothelite council of 680-681, a genuine corrolary of Chalcedon, 
finally removed the possibilities of reconciliation, for which there were 
some hopes after the council of 553, which had undoubtedly taken a sound 
step. After the rift, the forces of cisintegration worked themselves into 
the Eastern block and caused nuisance for a little while. A divergence 
appeared in the monophysite group between the Syrians and the Arme- 
nians, over the question whether the body of our Lord was corruptible or 
not. The issue had cropped up in Egypt between Julian and Severus. But 
it had its repercussions also further north. In 728, however, when the 
breach was not yet wide between the Syrians and the Armenians, it was 
healed by an Armeno-Syrian council in Manazkert, under the Catholicos 
John of Ozoun. Complete doctrinal union was achieved between the two 
churches, and the teachings allegedly propounded by Severians and Jul- 
lianists respectively were condemned, without touching either Severus or 
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Julian. Doctrines implying patripassianism or docetism were condemned 
in ten anathemas, affirming the orthodox monophysite position and re- 
pudiating misrepresentations. 


This was the last doctrinal dispute, in the fourth and fifth century 
style, in which the Armenian Church engaged. After that scholastic ideas 
and methods began to dominate the minds of the theologians, but only 
to defend what was already formulated. A new interest developed in 
philosophy and learning, which were used as weapons for an already 
predetermined polemics, as was the case for the dyophysites. 

= 
a 

The Nicaean definition, by declaring the Son as being of the same 
ousia and therefore of the same nature as the Father, cuts the roots 
of all metaphysical dualism (as distinct from moral dualism). The word 
‘therefore’ is important in this statement. This conjunction condenses 
the monophysite argument into a word. It was the Son who, in accord- 
ance with and in obedience to the will of the Father, “economised” re- 
demption. If the Son was of the same nature as the Father, then no 
room for a second nature was left in his person. One ousia of the God- 
head, therefore one nature. One being Christ, therefore one nature. By 
this argument monophysites stood on Nicaea as on a rock. 

But then what about the Incarnation, Christ eating, walking and 
sleeping and dying? Christ being man, a perfect, a complete man? The 
answer has been that Christ’s manhood was economy. The word is the 
key to the whole problem. Incarnation in all its aspects was an act of 
the Son in accordance with the will of the Father. Christ acted full 
manhood, absolutely perfect manhood. He had body, soul, mind and 
everything which man had and was. He had, did, acted manhood by 
economy. The word is the great word of the Eastern Churches and es- 
pecially of the monophysites. It is evident how from this position one 
is at once driven to jump into metaphysics and to the consideration of 
the nature of man and of the creation. 

The word economy is not a shibboleth for escaping away from 
the issues, as most westerns think it is, whenever an orthodox seeks an 
accommodation in the face of a given situation. The idea of economy 
fully meets the issue, in a manner in which dyophysites, real Chalcedo- 
nian dyophysites, as distinct from later orthodox dyophysites, cannot 
possibly hope to do. Of course the dead end of the argument is whether 
matter or created things constitute an eternal absolute, coexistent with 
God, or whether they are a creation, and therefore an act, a doing of 
God purely and simply. Eastern orthodoxy and especially monophysitism, 
in its use of the concept of economy, implies—though it does not seem 
to have put it down clearly and unequivocally—that matter is not eternal 
and therefore it is in the last resort an act of God, an act of the one 
ultimate personal Reality. 

The next important point is that Nicaeans, and with them Cyril, 
conceived God as a concrete being. One concrete being could only have 
one nature. Nature is the organized whole of the qualities of a concrete 
being, the function of a being as expressed, as Gregory of Nazianzus teach- 
es. Thus any kind of duality in the Son, the concrete being, will either 
produce an impossible mixture or else a fatal juxtaposition which will bring 
redemption to nought. That such a dualism is fatal we now know too 
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well. When you have an external God up in the air, it is easy to blow 
from below and it will be dispelled. And it is this that has actually hap- 
pened in modern times. 

If we take the word nature as an abstract concept and distinguish 
two separate sets of qualities pertaining to Christ, if we conceive nature 
to be an abstraction, as an area to be divided up into sub-areas, so that 
we may be able to contemplate them one after the other, as our weak- 
ness demands—indeed, as the very constitution of our physical eye de- 
mands with regard to material things—then we can legitimately speak of 
more than one nature. We can speak of the area which represents the 
aspect of manhood in Christ and the area which represents the aspect 
of divine manifestation in Christ. But then if we adopt this method, there 
is no reason why we should not distinguish in Christ, say, seven natures, 
such as the chemical, the vegetal, the animal, the rational, the spiritual, 
the angelic and the divine, this last nature being the ultimate and the 
most comprehensive one dominating and enveloping the lower natures. 
This argument is put forward by Timothy Aelurus simply by quoting a 
letter of Pope Julius of Rome written to Dionysius (?). 

We can of course group these natures in two sets, the divine quali- 
ties and the human qualities, and thus have two natures, these natures 
being abstractions by analysis of the qualities of the person. But we can 
distinguish two natures in the abstract only if we first accept one na- 
ture in the concrete. Because if we don’t go further than this abstraction, 
the conception of God himself will evaporate into abstractions. Christ, or 
God for that matter, will be a bunch of qualities, with nothing behind 
them to have those qualities. Chalcedonians, of course, were in no danger 
of proceeding into this extremely perilous blind alley. No, they took 
another equally perilous direction. They said, in effect, that each set 
of qualities belongs to a different thing which has those qualities. In 
other words, the human nature of Christ belongs to the human substance 
in him, and his divine nature belongs to the divine substance in him. 
These are practically the words of the definition of the Council. Now 
if the word sukstance is univocal, that is, if it is a single conception, then 
all the abjectives in the world can not make a Christ of two substances 
into one. This is what monophysites shouted at the dyophysites all along. 
If, they said, the human qualities of Christ are attributable only to the 
human element in Christ and divine qualities to the divine element in him, 
how could the Son have suffered and died? Is it not the case that the 
phenomena of suffering and dying are human phenomena in themselves? 
The communication of qualities or prorperties—was the answer given by 
dyophysites. This answer could easily be countered by saying that this 
communication could only be and was and is an abstract operation, a 
moral attribution, a figure of speech. In other words, we ascribe human 
qualities to God and divine qualities to man, but do not assert that all 
these qualities actually and really belong to the one and same being. 
As to the reliance by dyophysites on the dogma of one person in Christ, 
it could be said that if the unity of Christ is in the person, and if this 
person is the unifying principle of the two separate substances—which 
together constitute the concrete reality—then the concept of person itself, 
like that of nature, becomes an abstraction. 


Leontius of Byzantium, very uneasy under the formidable argu- 
ments of the monophysites, and trying to be truly loyal to the council 
of Ephesus and to Cyril, took up one of the substances, i.e. the human, and 
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put it in the divine, and then asserted that both these substances had 
the one and same person. But you cannot do this unless you take the 
word substance equivocally, that is, unless you mean by human sub- 
stance something which is not really substance. It looks as though Leon- 
tius went half way towards sound doctrine and stopped there. (I don’t 
know whether Leontius is considered an orthodox doctor or not.) 

In the dyophysite circle of ideas there is no possibility of a link 
between God and man. There is no place for theosis. Hence for them 
relation between God and man is ultimately moral. But moral relation 
is not real relation. The substitution of the former for the latter con- 
stitutes the weakness of those who stand with dyophysites. For them the 
divine image is not the image of something that itself is divine. For them 
grace is not a fluid, but it is a state, a form, without having anything 
in it that has that shape. Greeks felt very uneasy in this atmosphere 
for a whole century, until they were provided with a palliative by the 
Council of 553 and the Scythian formula and still later by Leontius of 
Byzantium. Rome on the contrary set comfortably on the Chalcedonian 
formula. 

The essence of monophysitism is the rejection of any kind of syn- 
thesis in Christ. Christ is one, and all His predicates are the predicates 
of His one being. Aelurus ridicules the communicatio idiomatum as a 
verbal vacuum. And indeed this argument of “the communication” is an 
instrument, with which you cannot touch reality. 

Monophysites constantly repeat that by asserting two natures in 
Christ dyophysites introduce a second (sometimes called fourth) nature 
into the Trinity, because Christ did not cease to be what he was during 
the incarnation, yesterday, today and tomorrow. 

Monophysites do use the expressions of divine nature and human 
nature when speaking of Christ. But they invariably join the phrase “by 
economy” to the human nature when referring to the latter. 

They say Christ was of two natures. This expression presumably 
means that in the scheme of things we can differentiate between the 
nature of God and the nature of man when God and man are different 
beings. But in Christ there are no two beings, nor is he a composition 
of two beings, hence he is in one nature. 

The human aspect of Christ’s being is assumed by economy. He 
voluntarily (another crucial word) became man. He assumed the form 
of manhood according to St. Paul. This form is not a separate being 
having a nature of its own. It is a mode of existence in which God 
entered time and space. The Son himself suffered voluntarily in his 
human nature according to economy. The suffering subject is God the 
Son himself. If this was not so, there would be no suffering at all, be- 
cause it is only the subject that suffers. When monophysites speak of the 
human nature and then of the divine nature of Christ (usually they do 
this by using adverbs), they take the words in the abstract, and simply 
classify the two modes of activity of the one Son in his one substance and 
nature. 

The word voluntary has a special significance in connection with 
the incarnation. The Son subjected himself to all the infirmities of hu- 
manity not by being constrained by the inner necessity of the nature of 
something which he joined to himself, that is, his body. But he became 
man and acted as man because he wanted to. It is no use to say with 
the dyophysites that the human nature subjected itself in all things to 
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the divine nature or person. Apart from the fact that it didn’t—other- 
wise there would be no suffering—the very fact that a substance exists 
on its own account, make that substance independent and therefore ul- 
timately disobedient, at least self-willing, which amounts to the same 
thing. 

From this it follows that our Lord’s kenosis was in no way necessary, 
but only voluntary, that is, he assumed body, he became man. Thus when 
the monophysites speak of the one person of Christ, they speak, unlike 
the dyophysites, of the one concrete, substantial reality of Christ, all 
the qualities of this one subject, one being, the Son, having one set of 
qualities forming his one nature, including his temporary corporeality 
in its perfectly physical sense. This conception, of course, is only pos- 
sible, if the body itself is conceived as being an act, an economy of God 
the Son together with the Father and the Holy Spirit. And the problem 
touches here the doctrine of creation. It is difficult for me to say whether 
monophysites developed any difference with the Chalcedonians on the 
problem of creation. 

When speaking of the dyophysite contention that our Lord was in 
two natures and in two substances, and that one nature subjected itself 
to the other nature, Armenian theologians of the seventh century, like 
many others, persistently ask: Were we then saved by the will of man? 
Were we saved by the will of man by which he subjected himself or it- 
self? To this their opponents answered in the affirmative and eventually 
decided that Christ had two wills. Thus they made Jesus of Nazareth a 
pelagian. Cyril’s answer to this was: “God in the form of man. For Cyril 
there is oneness of two natures and not a unification of two natures as 
asserted by Leo. By incarnation the Son gave himself an existence dated 
and situated, thereby becoming Jesus Christ. He was glorified in his 
divine capacity and suffered in his human capacity. And here the word 
“capacity” is an abstract term. “Two natures,” in the sense of capacities, 
was an acceptable formula for the monophysites. (e.g. Nerses the Graceful 
among Armenian Church Fathers.) The difficulty was that at that time 
one could hardly accept ousia as an abstract term. And Chalcedon said 
our Lord had two ousias, when Nicaea had already said that the Son 
had the same ousia as the Father. 

Many unfounded accusations have been levelled against mono- 
physites. These the monophysites have repudiated by negations. 

Not one nature of the body from Mary and of the Logos. But one 
nature of the Logos incarnate. The act of incarnation did not add an- 
other nature on the Logos in a cumulative sense. He assumed corpo- 
reality. “Not that the Son of God took man so as to have another with 
him, but being perfect God in essence, he became at the same time per- 
fect man, being incarnate from the Virgin”. (St. Felix of Rome, quoted 
by Aelurus). 

Not a conversion into flesh and bones, but assumption of flesh and 
bones. 

Not man in appearance, but concrete, real man. 

Not kenosis by diminution, but by economy and voluntarily. 

Not a body created by the Logos for himself, but body formed and 
fashioned in and from Mary. Thus Mary is an instrument of the Incar- 
nation. Body from Mary also is an instrument of the Incarnation. Body 
as such, fleshly body is not eternal, but it is begun in time and ends in 
time. (See “The Seal of Faith’—Knich Hawatoy—pp. 41, 59). Thus Mary’s 
role is in every way mediumatic. 
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The term theotokos however is not a figure of speech, a kind of 
communicatio idiomatum. Mary was the real mother of God the Son. 
Only it must never be forgotten that the old conception has always been 
that the substance of a living being comes from the father. This belief is 
the basis of the story of the creation of the woman, as well as of the 
old attitude to women. The woman gives to a being only its structure, 
its form. A man is only fashioned in his mother’s womb. That is why 
Christ was not born of the will of man. The substance of Christ’s being was 
supplied, so to speak, by the Spirit. Otherwise there would be no sense 
in the virgin birth. That is why the phrase from Mary is not in the 
partitive case, not an ablative of division, but an ablative of instrument- 
ality, meaning “by Mary.” 

A somewhat inadequate though a striking analogy is used by an 
Armenian theologian of the sixth century. “The Son descended in the 
manner of the dew” he says. Son as spirit is like vapour. By kenosis he 
becomes like a drop. The drop is like any other drop. But it is the same 
substance as it was before. As nature belongs to ousia, the drop has one 
nature, but it is the same nature as before. It is only a crude analogy 
of course, and cannot be pushed too far. 

The question of the incorruptibility of our Lord’s body, which be- 
came a subject of controversy after the nature controversy, is closely con- 
nected with the problem of the nature of Christ. It would be only natural 
for monophysites to affirm that our Lord’s body was incorruptible. But 
this affirmation did not mean that Christ had a heavenly body in any 
sense. Because it has been emphatically asserted that Christ’s body was 
passible. The idea of incorruptibility is that Christ being sinless, his 
body could not be affected by the consequences of sin. I should think 
perhaps it could be said that he could not be ill. The Catholicos John of 
Ozoun, who presided at the council of Manazkert in 728, is inclined to be 
a Severian. But the doctrine of the Church precludes both Severianism 
and Julianism. The Julianists have been subject to slight persecution 
too. But our Lord’s body is always said to be incorruptible in the above 
sense and the word is very frequent in church hymns. 

The Armenian Church has shunned Severianism because the doctrine 
of the necessary corruptibility of our Lord’s body can only be maintain- 
ed on a dyophysite background, and endangers redemption, as Harnack 
has pointed out. If corruptibility is necessary, then an independent ele- 
ment governed by its own laws enters into the person of Christ, and 
an ontological dualism follows, with all its corrolaries. Thus any neces- 
sary fleshly weakness in our Lord as well as any idea of unreality of his 
body have been repudiated. 

ok ok 
* 

What is the position now? 

The Chalcedonian formula has of course come to stay. But the sense 
in which that formula was taken has fortunately gone. This process of 
correction started with the condemnation of the Three Chapters. The 
monophysite opposition has certainly achieved its end. The assertion that 
one of the Trinity suffered on the cross did take the sting out of the 
formula, which never fitted eastern orthodoxy anyway. The Scythian 
formula all by itself was of course not suffic‘tent, until its logical con- 
clusions were worked out. The history of the Church, I believe, has work- 
ed out the syllogisms under the pressure of common sense. Who thinks in 
terms of two wills in Christ now, except to describe the tension between 
the human and the divine in Christ? And any western theologian would 
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readily accept that the word nature in the Chalcedonian formula is an 
abstract term. What they overlook is that if the Chalcedonians had 
accepted it in that sense, i.e. as an abstract term, there would have been 
no quarrel. I do not mean that the whole field has been cleared up. 
There still exist in the west people who move in the atmosphere of the 
real Chalcedon. But I don’t think they have much chance of survival. 

That dyophysites have altogether abandoned their Chalcedonian 
position is quite clear. The council of Chalcedon had taken the word 
nature, person and substance in their Nicaean sense and had applied them 
to Christ, thus undoing by implication what Nicaea had done. This was 
the real reason why that council incurred the stricture of the mono- 
physites. Later dyophysites did exactly the opposite. They took the word 
nature in a sense opposite to the one given to it at Nicaea. Therefore 
there is no reason to perpetuate the rift created by the old quarrel any- 
more, except perhaps with regard to the insignificant question as whe- 
ther it is good to take a theological term in two opposite senses. But 
it is the concept that is important, and not the term as a mere word. 

That this is so can be shown in a few words, in conclusion. 

The central task of Nicaea was to assert the concreteness of God’s 
being. It was necessary to conceive Him as one ousia or substance, one 
physis or nature, and three hypostases or persons. Thus ousia was the 
concrete universal, physis was coextensive with this concrete universal, 
and hypostases were three abstract universals, as meaning three func- 
tions or modes of life, having their three organic centres, so to speak. By 
this description Nicaea excluded both tritheism and unitarianism. 

Now, in accordance with this terminology, what Chalcedon said 
amounted to this: In Christ there were two concrete universals, two 
natures co-extensive with these, and one person as an abstract universal. 
It was this fact that raises the hue and cry, and quite rightly, because 
such Christ could neither be a redeemer, nor be any conceivable being at 
all. But for Chalcedonians who were firmly established, it was a matter 
of authority and prestige to keep the formulae, which are the vessels of 
thought. So they emptied the vessels of their former content and fil- 
led them with new stuff. But by the time this was done and passions 
had subsided, new factors prevented the healing of the breach. That this 
was so is proved by the fact that in the twelfth century Greeks and Ar- 
menians could not quite see why they should remain separate. (See 
Nerses the Graceful in his Encyclical.) 

We need not, therefore, quarrel about the terms as long as Chalce- 
donians really mean what orthodox monophysites have always meant. 
I think that out of respect for incontestably imposing greatness of the 
dyophysite section of the Church, monophysites should accept the Chalce- 
donian formula, in the way in which Nerses the Graceful has done, ad- 
hering, however, to the correct meaning of it. It is a little difficult to 
accept substance as an abstract universal even in the case of Christ. But 
as hypostasis can legitimatc.y be taken as a concrete universal, the situa- 
tion can easily be saved. But we must be careful to use the words in 
their old senses with regard to the Blessed Trinity, of which the dogma 
has already been fixed beyond all cavil. 

Thus we have every reason to believe that the reunion of the mono- 
physites is a matter of their having time and interest in and being alive 
to the problem of dogmatic reunion, which we hope, will be realized in 
the future. 

Archbishop Tiran Nersoyan 
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The following article is reprinted from the Winter 1959 issue of 
the COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM by special permission of 
the publisher, Columbia University (N.Y.C.). Dr. Lipset, a promi- 
nent sociologist, looks at the available facts on our famous re- 
ligious revival and gives a far different account of religion in 
America. He received his Ph.D. at Columbia in 1949 and was 
an associate professor there. Now a professor of sociology at 
the University of California, he will publish a new book this 
year on the sociology of democratic institutions. 


RELIGION IN AMERICA: WHAT RELIGIOUS REVIVAL? 
by Seymour Martin Lipset 


GB a.number of interpreters of contemporary American life—jour- 
nalists, clergymen, and sociologists alike—seem to have readily ac- 
cepted two generalizations about religion in America today: 1) that there 
has been a gradual growth in religious affiliation here, until today more 
Americans attend churches or other places of worship than ever before; 
and 2) that there has been a change in the qualitative character of re- 
ligion in this country, from an earlier, fervent transcendental belief to the 
more secularized “social” church-going of which we hear so much today. 
Examining the available evidence one wonders whether either statement 
is close to the truth. 


From the earliest reports of foreign visitors to our shores to the 
most recent national survey statistics on church affiliation and religious 
belief, there is, to be sure, considerable evidence for thinking that Ame- 
rica has long been among the most “religious” countries in the Western 
world. For example, about ninety-five per cent of Americans have told 
public opinion pollsters that they “believe in God.” Pollsters in European 
countries report considerably lower proportions of such responses. As 
far as simple church attendance is concerned, it is misleading to compare 
rates between nations because of the varying proportions of Roman Catholics 
and Protestants (who follow different church-going habits) within national 
populations. But American Protestants do attend church more frequently 
than Protestants in Sweden, Denmark, Australia, Czechoslovakia (before 
the Communist coup) and Great Britain. 


It is also true that for almost a century prominent European visitors 
writing on American life have been unanimous in remarking on the 
exceptional religiosity of our society. Tocqueville in 1830 (from France), 
Harriet Martineau in 1830, Anthony Trollope in 1860 and James Bryce 
in 1880 (all from England) and Max Weber in 1904 (from Germany) ar- 
rived at similar conclusions. Their accounts agree substantially with 
Max Berger’s summary of the impressions of English travelers before the 
Civil War, who: 


pointed to the fact that America, though still largely a primitive country, has 
as many churches as the British Isles, that religious assemblages were being 
held at one place or another practically all the time; that large donations 
were constantly being made for religious purposes. America, they concluded, 
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was basically a very religious country... Church services were always 
crowded on Sundays... Church-going, reported Maxwell, was all the rage 
in New York... the high percentage of males in the audience was in sharp 
contrast to their paucity at English services. 


If, then, ve are to be told that there has been an increase in Ame- 
rican religious behavior in recent times, as well as a dilution of religious 
feeling, we had better consider some of the pertinent data. 


One of the earliest statistical estimates of religious adherence in 
America was made by William Ouseley, a British counsel in Baltimore. 
On the basis of sources which seem about as reliable as possible for 1832, 
he states that the various American churches claimed a total of 12,136,953 
adherents. Since two years before, in 1830, the national population was 
only 12,866,020, including 2 million Negro slaves, these data of Ouseley’s 
testify to an apparently almost universal religious adherence by Ameri- 
cans in the 1830’s, even assuming that the denominations padded their 
figures, as they undoubtedly did. A later visitor to America, Max Weber, 
perhaps the foremost sociologist of religion, reported that “persons with- 
out church affiliation” numbered about 6 per cent of the population in 
the 1890's. 


Despite the unanimous impressions of foreign travelers and the 
above statistical reports, a steady growth in religious affiliation from 1800 
to 1957 is indeed reported in the various Yearbooks of American Church- 
es and the now defunct Census of Religion. Yearbook estimates of reli- 
gious affiliation in the twentieth century are: 1900, thirty-six per cent; 
1930, forty-eight per cent, and 1957, sixty-two per cent. But these data, 
like those of Ouseley and Weber, are subject to numerous errors, based 
as they are on voluntary replies by church bodies and local ministers to 
questionnaires. The definition of a church member varies among deno- 
minations. Jews, Roman Catholics, Greek Orthodox and some other 
groups report every person born in the faith, regardless of age or actual 
religious status, while most Protestant denominations only consider as 
members those who have joined the church. The real nature of the 
supposed increase in church membership in this century has been ex- 
plained ty Michael Argyle, a more recent British student of American 
religion, who roints out that among Protestant churches, “the notion of 
a ‘member’ has become gradually more inclusive... For example, in the 
Episcopal Church, in 1916 only one per cent of its recorded members 
were children under thirteen, as compared with twenty-six per cent in 
1926.” And when Argyle computed only the percentage of the popula- 
tion aged thirteen and over who are church members, he found that re- 
ported church membership in this age group had actually dropped from 
fifty-five per cent in 1906 to fifty-one per cent in 1940, but that it had 
then sharply increased in the succeeding war and post-war decade to 
sixty-four per cent in 1950. 


Thus if there has been any increase in actual religious affiliation, 
it dates from 1940 or thereafter. Data from the Yearbook indicate, how- 
ever, that this last sharp rise in the number actually affiliated is only 
partially paralleled in the statistics on Sunday School members. This 
percentage fell from twenty-two per cent of children under thirteen in 
1916 to eighteen per cent in 1941-42, and then rose again to twenty-two 
per cent in 1953. 
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Then there is the matter of church attendance. Recent Gallup 
Polls indicate that forty-one per cent of the adult population reported 
they had attended church during the previous week when questioned in 
1939, while forty-seven per cent made the same answer in 1957. In 1950 
the figure dropped to thirty-nine per cent. While these summaries may 
give a little support to the assertion of a yeneral rise in religious feeling 
between 1939 and 1957, the small over-all increase suggests that the idea 
of a major post-war growth in religious practice is not well founded. There 
has been no change over the last ten years, and the drop in 1950 sug- 
gests that no basic trend exists. 


To these national survey results we might add some recent find- 
ings by Morroe Berger, a Princeton sociologist: he reports that two com- 
parable national surveys of leading business executives, one made in 1925 
and the other in 1950, indicate a steep decline in religious activity among 
these executives. Further, in the mid-Twenties, only thirty-seven per 
cent of them reported having no religious preference; fifty-nine per cent 
would give none in 1950. 


Some recent information on donations to churches is also re- 
markable. Using data on the per capita contributions to eighteen Pro- 
testant churches from 1920 to 1954, Michael Argyle analyzed changes in 
this period by dividing per capita donation for each year by per capita 
disposable personal income. He reports that while individual contribu- 
tions have been increasing from a low point reached in the war year 
1943, by 1953 they had only reached a level comparable to the last years 
of the depression of the 1930’s, and were still much lower than the aver- 
age contribution made out of available income in 1929 or the very early 
1930’s. This finding sheds further doubt on the contention that there is 
a major post-war revival in religious practice, although there is no ques- 
tion that formal church membership has increased since the 1930's. 


Earlier statistics which challenge the claim of dramatic changes in 
religious practice are provided by the US Censuses of the second half 
of the nineteenth century which reported the number of seats available 
in all American churches. Although the Yearbook of American Churches, 
the most frequently quoted source on church affiliations in this country, 
estimates a growth in membership between 1850 and 1900 of from fifteen 
to thirty-six per cent of the total population, the Census reports for the 
same half-century show an increase in the ratio of church seats to po- 
pulation of from sixty-two to sixty-nine per cent. All during this period, 
the churches kept up with the enormous expansion of population, provid- 
ing accommodations for almost the entire adult population. The small 
increase can be accounted for in large part by the emancipation of the 
slaves. 


Another revealing index of religious practice would consider the 
proportion of people “employed”’ in religion. Figures on the number of 
clergymen in America from 1850 to 1950 show a striking constancy. At 
every census date in the past century there has been approximately one 
clergyman for every 1,000 persons. In 1850 there was 1.16 clergymen per 
1,000 population, and in 1950 the figure had actually dropped to 1.12. 
The fact is, there has been no effective change in the ratio of clergy to 
total population during the past century, although the proportions of 
men employed in all the professions has increased sharply. 
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This lack of an increase in the proportion of ministers adds further 
support to the idea that there has been little change in the strength of 
institutionalized religion, although in itself it is not conclusive evidence. 
Certainly the ratio of parishioners to clergy may have changed, so that 
modern clergymen may serve more members than those of the past. 
(For instance, the growing Roman Catholic population has fewer priests 
per capita than do Protestants.) But arguing against this possibility is 
the fact that the proportion of ministers has failed to rise with the in- 
creasing wealth of the American people—who, in this respect, do not ap- 
pear to be “buying” more clergymen. 

One last point. Much attention has lately been given to the reli- 
gious feelings of young people. In a study made before World Wor I, 927 stu- 
dents in nine highly respected colleges replied to questions concerning 
their belief in God. Eighty-seven per cent of the men and ninety-three 
per cent of the women reported that they believed in the existence of 
God. The same author received replies from ninety per cent of the 
students of “one college of high rank,” of which seventy per cent believed 
in immortality and after-life. Four decades later, in 1952, a group of 
Cornell sociologists administered questionnaires to 4,585 students statis- 
tically selected to be representative of male undergraduates at eleven 
colleges and universities. Twenty-four per cent of the men said they were 
atheists or agnostics. Comparing the findings of these two studies sug- 
gests that at least where college students are concerned the supposed re- 
ligious “revival” of the 1950’s still has far to go before religious belief 
reaches a point comparable to that of 1913. On the other hand, it can- 
not be absolutely concluded that there is less belief today than four de- 
cades ago; the sampling methods and questions asked in the two studies 
were too dissimilar. 


Such statistical data as we’ve examined—the number of church 
seats available in the nineteenth century, the ratio of clergymen to the 
general population in the past 100 years, the per capita contributions to 
Protestant churches over a twenty-five-year period, reports of church at- 
tendance by the Gallup Poll over a seventeen-year period, reports of Sun- 
day School membership, and a comparison of the beliefs of college stu- 
dents forty years ago with those of today and the affiliations of business 
executives over two or three generations—all argue against the thesis that 
religious practice in America in the mid-twentieth century is at its high 
point. In fact, one concludes from these data that no fundamental long- 
term changes in formal religious affiliation and practice have occurred, 
that this current high level of religious belief and observance existed in 
the past as well. As the foreign visitors noted in their books, Americans 
have been and continue to be the most religiously active people in western 
industrial society. 


But regardless of quantitative changes in actual church affiliation, 
many writers—and clergymen—have suggested that religion in modern 
America has become less and less “real religion” and more and more 
secular. As Robin Williams put it, “religious observances have been losing 
their supernatural or other-worldly character.” It is said that religion in 
America tends to be “religion at a very low temperature.” Many who 
believe that there has been a sharp increase in church affiliation, sug- 
gest that religion is now seen by Americans as synonymous with simple 
morality, the virtues inscribed in the Golden Rule, and that ethics has 
replaced God. Will Herberg, one of the most vigorous exponents of this 
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position, points to the common American belief that all religions are 
equally good; that a person should “be religious,” but it does not matter 
whether he is a Roman Catholic, a Jew, or a Protestant. Herberg sees 
this diffuse endorsement as proof that Americans do not take transcen- 
dental religion seriously. 


From the available evidence it is difficult to discern clear trends 
about the secularization of religion. But those who think they see an 
increased religious secularization, a dilution of supernatural belief, would 
seem to ignore two things. First is the fact that now, as in the past, a 
considerable number of Americans (around 10 million adults) follow 
evangelical religions. New sects are always springing up and older ones 
continue to be vigorous. The available data, in fact, indicate that such 
extremist sects are far stronger today than at any time in the twentieth 
century. Indeed, much of the growth in church membership is among 
these sects, rather than the traditional denominations. 


Secondly, the secularized religion which these observers see as dis- 
tinctively modern may have been characteristic of American believers in 
the past. The same foreign travelers who were so impressed with the 
strength of our religious institutions in the nineteenth century also noted 
throughout American history phenomena which Herberg regards as 
strictly modern—such as the acceptance of all religions as equally valid. 
Tocqueville states that in no other country is Christianity “clothed with 
fewer forms, figures, and observances than in the United States, or 
(more likely to present) more distinct, simple and general notions to the 
mind. Although the Christians of America are divided into a multitude 
of sects, they look upon their religion in the same light.” Harriet Mar- 
tineau, who reported that almost everyone professed some form of Chris- 
tian belief, perceptively added that people were not supposed to feel 
intensely about a particular religion: 


One circumstance struck me throughout the country. Almost as often as 
the conversation between myself and any other person on religious subjects 
became intimate and earnest, I was met by the supposition that I was a 
convert. It was the same in other instances: wherever there was a strong 
interest in the Christian religion, conversion to a particular profession of it 
was confidently supposed. This fact speaks volumes. 


Thirty years later (1860), Anthony Trollope was struck by the fact 
that “the question of a man’s religion is regarded in a free and easy way.” 
He notes that fathers believe “that a young lad should go somewhere on 
a Sunday; but a sermon is a sermon... Everybody is bound to have a 
religion, but it does not much matter what it is.” And Max Weber, visit- 
ing America around the turn of the century, also was struck with the 
apparent secularization of religion and acceptance of religious diversity. 
He reported: 


In the main, the congregation refused entirely to listen to the preaching 
of ‘dogma’ and to confessional distinctions. ‘Ethics’ alone could be offered 
... Today the kind of denomination (to which one belongs) is rather irrelevant. 
It does not matter whether one be a Freemason, Christian Scientist, Ad- 
ventist, Quaker, or whatnot. 


The foremost modern British scholar on America, Dennis Brogan, 
concurs with these impressions in his summary discussion of nineteenth 
century religious life. 
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Religion became a matter of conduct, of good deeds, of works with only 
a vague background of faith. It became highly functional, highly pragmatic; 
it became a guarantee of success, moral and material... Theological schools 
turned from theology to a form of anthropology—a moralistic and optimistic 
form, but anthropology all the same... ‘The proper study of mankind is 
man’ was the evasion by which many American divines escaped the neces- 
sity for thought about God. 


The fact that our religion has been both pervasive and avowedly 
secular in its close concerns with political and economic practice and 
complete “Americanism” has served not only to strengthen it but also to 
reinforce the most fundamental of American values. Our political beliefs 
command respect for all religions. In the interest of their own survival, 
denominationalist religions have historically resisted state control over 
numerous aspects of cultural life—and hence favored democracy. 


Many political commentators, of course, have sought to link Ameri- 
can religious and political institutions, much as did Tocqueville, who noted 
that “there is no country in the world where the Christian religion re- 
tains a greater influence over the souls of men than in America” and 
suggested that this fact was related in crucial ways to the fact that 
democratic institutions exhibited greater stability in this country than in 
any other of his day. It is possible, though, to reverse the relationship 
and to use the fact of political democracy to account for the strength 
of religion which so impressed the foreign visitors and should still im- 
press us. The early victory of political democracy enforced, to a great 
degree, the principle of voluntary as distinct from Established religion 
backed by the state. In order to function, all churches had to encourage 
lay participation and lay power in church matters. The “fecundity” of 
American Protestantism in producing new sects seems to result from 
the marriage in this society of the democratic value of free expression of 
all political ideas with the Protestant stress on the obligation to follow 
individual conscience. The norms of political tolerance and religious toler- 
ance, expressed in democratic and religious institutions, have reinforced 
each other. 


A second, and related, source of religious strength flowing from 
denominationalism and the absence of an Established church lies in the 
fact that each of our religious groups exists to serve parishioners who 
are on the same general social and cultural level. The absence of reli- 
gions containing several classes within one sect—Established or universai 
churches—has meant that each “class religion” could adapt its practice 
and belief to the needs of the group it serves; European Established 
churches—the Anglican, the Roman Catholic, and the Lutheran—have 
each been forced to alienate major groups in European society in order to 
remain closely identified with others. 


The omnipresence and the secularization of religion have been 
pointed out by those who sought to characterize the main institutional 
features of American society from the start of the Republic. Certainly, 
changes have occurred in the nature of religious belief and practice as 
ours has changed from an essentially rural society to a predominantly 
urban industrial culture, and as science and intellectual life have touch- 
ed on religious belief. But by far the most striking aspect of religious life 
in America is not the changes which have occurred in it—but the basic 
continuities it retains. 
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THE UNIATE CHURCH 
(otherwise known at the Greek Catholic Church) 


Be order to understand even vaguely what the nature of the Uniate 
Church is, we must turn back the pages of history to the 15th Cen- 
tury. At that time the conquering Turks had reached Constantinople 
and were threatening to subjugate the entire Eastern Empire and the 
Orthodox Church within it. The only help the Orthodox Christians could 
hope for was from Western Europe. They begged the Pope for aid since 
he had much of the military power of the western nations at his disposal. 
He promised help on condition that they unite with the Roman Church. 
The Orthodox Greeks in all their despair sent representatives to a Council 
in Florence, Italy, in 1439 to negotiate the possibility of restoring unity 
between the two Churches. The Pope, however persisted in his claims of 
primacy and insisted on unconditional submission. The Greeks were des- 
perate in view of the grave dangers besetting their Church and Empire 
and some of them signed the terms of unity as dictated by the Pope. But 
the whole of the Eastern Church, Greeks and Russians together, rejected 
the terms and condemned those who signed as betrayers of the Faith. 
Despite the wishes of the Emperor, the Orthodox Christians preferred 
subjugation and enslavement under the Turks to submitting to Rome and 
kissing the Pope’s foot as was demanded of them at Florence. 


It is here exactly where we find the origins of the Unia. In spite 
of the fact that the Orthodox Church rejected the decisions of the 
Florentine Council, the Papal Church regarded them as if they were 
genuine decisions arising from a true agreement between the Churches. 
This gave rise to the Uniates, namely, those of the Orthodox Church who 
did submit to the Pope under his conditions, that is to say, accepted 
Roman doctrines but retained their ritual, language, and general usages 
in worship. 


THE UNIATE THREAT 


When the Orthodox Greeks succumbed to the Turkish onslaught, 
Roman Jesuits went eastward and began an intensive movement to bring 
the Orthodox over to Rome according to the Uniate plan. The Protestant 
Reformation of the 16th Century had given impetus to their efforts. They 
exploited the misery of the Orthodox and used every conceivable piece of 
treachery to bring the entire Orthodox East to the feet of the Pope. 


The Uniate scheme met with more success in Orthodox Galicia and 
southwestern Russia. In 1596, after the Council of Brest, millions of Rus- 
sians (Galicians, Ukrainians) and Ruthenians were forced by the Polish 
King Sigismund to abandon Orthodoxy and submit to Rome at the point 
of the sword. Orthodox Churches were plundered and faithful Bishops 
maltreated and put to death. 


It was at this time that Rome canonized Josephat Koncewicz, Arch- 
bishop of Polotzk, who with violence and by inhuman measures sought 
to bring Orthodox Russians to Rome. The populace in righteous indign- 
nation arose finally and ended his life. Now he is known as “St. Josephat 
the Martyr and Patron Saint of the Unia” whose cult has been employed 
to mislead the credulous Uniates. 


The Unia, namely, the Uniate method of reunion, excites horror in 
the Orthodox mind, because it illustrates the deceit and underhandedness 
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so characteristic of Rome. It is a device with which the Vatican seeks 
to insidiously attract the Orthodox into Romanism. Instead of promoting 
good will and intimate relations, it actually creates scandal and con- 
fusion thus widening the gulf between Orthodoxy and Rome. 

THE UNIATE DECEIT 

The most deceitful mark of the Unia is its very name: the Greek 
Catholic Church; for it is neither Greek nor Catholic. This name aims 
to impress the Orthodox that it does not involve going all the way over 
to the Roman Church and they have no reason for suspecting total sub- 
mission and a change of their religious life; that it stands midway bet- 
ween Orthodoxy and Romanism. Yet the fact remains that all those 
who acknowledge the Pope of Rome, whether they realize it or not, 
acknowledge and accept all that he stands for by very reason of their 
loyalty to his See. Unfortunately, however, simple, naive faithful in the 
Ukrainian, Romanian, Russian, and Syrian Churches have been led to 
believe that though they are Uniats, they are not full-fledged members 
of the Roman Church, especially since they are permitted to keep their 
own language in their rites, Eastern vestments, and most practices. They 
look upon the Unia as a harmless compromise. 

Those of the Uniate Church of Ukrainian descent in particular, who 
have inherited the Unia from their parents, should stop and realize 
that they are carrying on a tradition based on ignorance and deceit. 
Those in the old world were forced to abandcn Orthodoxy and submit to 
Rome under political pressure. It is deeply regrettable, however, that in 
America, where freedom of religion prevails, Uniats should refuse to re- 
turn to Orthodoxy. It is a sad fact that in the United States and Canada 
there are still a great number of Ukrainians and Russians who are per- 
petuating the errors of the past, carried away as they are by ignorance. 
It would be a blessing for them to correct the mistakes of their fore- 
fathers who fell victims of the Unia in the Ukraine, Russia, Romania or 
Syria. They are at liberty to reflect upon and investigate the facts and 
return to their Mother Church, the one holy catholic and apostolic Ortho- 
dox Church in which Christ has left His promises of salvation. 
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